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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines common concernc and practices 
among professional schools and identifies contemporarf trends and 
future directions for professional education. A review of similar 
studies is undertaken aad a summary of the varieties of definitions 
of "profession" is given. Among the topics considered ^ire 
professional goals and objectives; the process of recruitment, 
curricttlar change, and continuing education; and the relationships of 
professional schools to their respective universities, practicing 
professionals t and society as a whole. The author believes *the number 
of professionals in the work force will continue to grow .and the 
professional work force will undergo significant changes in 
composition as new professions and paraprofessions em«rge. He 
foresees new professional schools being built that will reguire new ... 
faculties and predicts that new professional service modes and 
delivery systems will emerge to modify jthe charzw:teri sties of 
professional education. An extensive bibliography is included. 
(Author/P6) 
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Foreword 



This paper examines coaimon tbncerns and practices among pro- 
fessional schools and identifies contemporary trend:» and future 
directiohs for professional education. A review of similar studies is 
undertaken and a summary of the varieties of definitions of "profes- 
sion" is given. Arhdng the copies considered are professional goals and 
objectives; the processes of recruitment, curricular change, and con- 
tinuing education; and the relationships of. professional schools to 

' their respective universities, practicing professionals, and society as a 
whole* The author believes the number of professionals in the work 
force will continue to grow and the professional work force will under* 
go significant changes in composition as fiew professions and parapro- 
fcsMons emerge. He also foresees new professional schools being built 
thai will requiit* new faculties and predicts that new professional 
service modes and delivery s^'stems will emerge to modify the charac- 
teristics of professional* wlucation. The author, G. Lester Anderson, is 
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Study of Higiier £;ducation, and Professor of Education at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, \ 
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Introduction 



In spite of a sigaificant literature in the variom fields of profes- 
^ional education, the process of becoming educated in the professions 
has teceivcd limited attention. While iliere arc journals tliat deal with 
general education and liberal education, there is no journal of profes- 
sional education as ^uch. Also comparative studies, discussion of 
common policies and practices, or conferences devoted to generalized 
concerns atiiong the professions or the education of professionals are 
rare. / 

One possible reason for this condition is that Tby definition each 
profession is unique by virtue of rendering a unique service. The 
bodies^of knowlcdf^e and craft skills of each profession are, to a great 
extent, esoteric. Therefore, many persons in professional education 
will claim they have little to learn from professionals in other fields 
nor do thc>- feel they themselves have much to contribute to other 
professions. L 

Initially, there appears to be great variety in methods of education 
for the different professions, a variety just as great as in modes of 
professional practice. There are distinctions made between "learned 
professions" and •'other" professions. The place where the professional 
^ education takes place varies. It could be a liberal arts college, or uni- 
versity, or an independent school. In this respect professional educa- 
tion may end with a baccalaureate degree, or it may be confined 
exclusively to a graduate professional school, or a combination of pre- 
and postbaccalaureate study. 

Some occupations are deemed professional without question and 
their educational pro^^ims are relatively homogeneous and stable — for 
example, law. medicint, and dentistry. Other occupations eventually 
become known as profess^al, such as public administration and 
journalism, but there is no common pattern of preparation for them. 
Indeed, many competent persons at work in these fields do not have 
explicit education or training for their area — they have learned by-^ 
experience, perhaps independent study, or informal internships and 
apprenticeships in their earlier years. In fact, some practitioners in 
fields like journalism or public administration are not sympathetic to 
the concept of professional schools for their fields. We should recall, 
however, that study for matured and established professions emerged 



out of situations not unlike those current in business administration^ 
journalism, and public administration (Habcr, in Gordon, 1974): 
Lincoln did not attend law school; not too long ago pharmacists were 
licensed after an apprenticcsliip; and medical education in the nine- 
teenth century was often proprietary, cursory, and exceedingly limited. 

Further contrasts can be made. Some professions are service oriented, 
while others are production oriented. Some professionals work almost 
entirely in an autonomous or independent status or in the private 
sector of the economy, such as attorne>s and accountants, while others 
are seldom self-employed or work almost entirely in the public sector, 
for example, .social workers or teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. Heterogeneity, variability, and levels of maturity among the 
various professions and education for them must be acktjiowledged. 

In light of these distinctions, a revi' goab, processes, trends, 
issues, and problems among colleges or . lools for professional edu- 
catiun should be illuminating and helpful to those who educate* 
professionals , or administer collet's and universities having profes- 
sional schools or piograms. • ^ 

There docs exist a literature that deals with profe^ions and pro- 
fessionalizaiion in a generic sense. Much of it has been written by i 
sociologists and therefore employs the research methodology of that 
discipline. The report prepared by the Carnegie Commission by 
Hughes et al. (1973) is one sud\ study, Hughes writes, "we believe 
that while we have attended to the peculiarities of these professions 
as they occur now, we have done it rather a generic v.ay" (p. ocv). 
Some educators have concerned themselves with comparative studies 
of education for the professions (McGlothlin 1960). Another group of 
educators have focused on aspects of the generalized field, such as 
historical developments, accreditation of professional schools, and the 
licensure or certifitaiion of prolessionals, a topic highly significant to 
the education of professionals (NSSE Yearbook, 1962). This paper 
relates to those topics that allow generalizations — either of commonal- 
ity or of variability — about education for the professions. 
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Definitions and Criteria 



What is a profession in a definitional sense and what arc the cciteriii 
that establish an occiipatibn as protJ^ssional? What are thc^ occupa- 
tional categories for professionals, how many professionals arc there, 
and what are the dimensions of their education? 

The first anil stijl classic statement that embodied a definition and 
criteria waf Flexnor's address, "Is Social Work a Profession? ' ;{1 9 15). 
All statements regarding criteria for professioiwlism since the, date of 
his paper area derivative, albeit further refined and developed, 'Both 
classic and current stat'jments embody these elements: (1) Professional 
activities liavc a large intellectual component: the skill, draftsmanship, 
^or pi .utile of a jjrolession re^ls on a body of knowleilge. This knmvl* 
cilff: is not only empirically derived but is also a product of rc.\eardi 
or scholarly ariivity. (2) The practice of a profession involves a crafts- 
manship, meaning knowled^je is put to use; this craftsmanship is teach- 
able and learnabie, and is socially useful. (3) Society allocates to those 
who practice a profession a great measure of control of the education 
for it and the rigfit to be seU-policing. The quality of professional 
service, it is presumed, is to be judged only by other professionals in 
the same field. Hence a profession is governed by a code of ethical 
conduct to which its members are held, and the professional .person is, 
presumed to be basically motivated bv altruism, (4) Tlie professional 
practices his craftsmanship in terms of professional judgment. In 
rendering such judgments tlie professional operates autonomously, 
although he may consult and receive the judgments of hi.s peers. 

As noted above, these basic criteria have been reviewed, criiicl/ed, 
expanded, and condensed. It has bpen held, and rightly, thai they 
repre#»ent an ideal and that no one profession can ''measure up'* in the 
fullest sense of the word. Diiferently put. the criteria are held to be 
"too rigid and too mechanical.** Implied i- the idea that the practice of 
a profession- transcends rigid rules or cr.»nccpts and becomes an art.' As 
Flrxner himself wrote: "What matters most is professional spirit" 
(1915. p. 590). Yet the concepts and criteria developed by Flexner and 
subsequent analysts arc highly useful, liighly practical, and necessary. 
They also in a large measure are operational in a delineating and 
guiding sense for all occupations generally and for those "striving** to 
be professional. I hey form a base for admission to professional schools, 
for curriculum^ lor methods of it!struction and evaluation and, ulti* 




matcly, for licensure, certification* and evaluation of the practitioner* 
They also become criteria by wiiitli ;^ stvivipg occupation or a nearly 
professional occupation cun. gauge its growth to professionalism. Such 

.^;(n evahiaiion can be helpful to college- or university administrators 
as they consider launching postsecondary programs to prepare students 
for the world of work. Every college or university administrator or 
faculty committee has to ask and answer the question: Does iH^ pro* 
grant belong in higlier education or should it be elsewhere? At the 

• same time, colleges or universities are frequenily criticized for offering 
programs without intellectual content, although they may represent 
training in ^ skill or craft. Finally, colleges and universities in collabo- 
ration with others arc "inventors'* or "cTeators'* of new areas of v/ork- 
service that ^vill ultimatdv be deemed professional and will, be 
established within a college or university. Occupations associated with 
"siientific agriculture** or "scientific management** are of this order. 
Exau^ph^ arc; veterinary medicine, forestry, hospital administration, 
and parks and recreation management. A s{K'cial point is made that 
these lorucpts aie useful in a generic sense. They should be known 

^an(} understood by all who woidd educate professionals. 

■ 

The concepts and criteria surrounding the larger concept <if "pro* 
fessional * arc sufficiently useful to expand the discussion. The idea of 
'•profession'* is sufficicnily prestigious that almost all worker organiza- 

' lions ma4ce» or would like lo make, claim for professionalism. To 
sustatn such a claim, legitimaiely or otlierwise, means reward in the 
form of attracting customers or clients, assessing fees, or establishing 
salaiies. Consequently, regulatory bodies a^d others who work in the 
public interest, and in (he interest of clients or consumers, are xon- 
timiously making decisions about occupations and are making these 

' known to various publics. It is \rx the interest of those who practice 
the various professions that th. be done. A consicjerabfe part of 
the energy of professional associations is given to protecting Tthe 
boundaries of a particuhir public service and io preventing an in- 
Viision of the service area by "nonprofessionajs." To da all this 
properly, public and professional bodies require some recognition 
ami acceptance of "professional criteria.** 

The lerm is aNo useful to describe the person^^vho performs a partic- 
ular task as a result of iraininR and for fifwnrial brnrfit\^ as dis- 
tinguished from the amateur, who either may have lesser training or 
does not seek a financial benefit, or both. We thus have the profes- 
sional and amateur atliletc, musician, artist, or dancer! and so on. This 
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tibli.lcliou ib useful, but u <loc.> not* help ys to dKfticnti.ite or codify 
llic tiaiutug loi tluw oai^KU^^^ ^^MIj ^^luth wc are here (uncerncd. 

*l*\\u. nunc i^bsi iv.uiuUN o| tins fvpr vu\\ bt u^t'tul- Hctkcr (N*SSr. 
\i';nb<»ok I!Mi2) h:is bt-ni f\<iv<liuj>l\ ht lpful in rxpaiuliiio ciur under- 
si.uubn;; ol "profe ssion' when be traces tbe rntnming in lernis of folk 
lomcpts. scnial expeuiUi'on.s. and histori(^il evabiations. and in general 
deals with a variety of anibi;;uiiieN surrounding tbe term. He states. 

One \diy out of [the] dilemma [is to] take a radical sociolopiral \icK. 
rcKauiiniv profcvsioiis Mmph .-A Oiosc (HXUiMtioiis which li;nr Imtu* 
fortunate cAou^h in the (H»hti<% of tculax's uoik wnvid to that' 
liuiiuiilir title. Actcj»tim: this \iv\\', one tone liulcs t fine is iu» sihh thinpj 
as ihv tiiir* i>M»Ussi«»M .ujd no set nl < liacartrt istirs netessaiilv asvuiatrtl 
uiih ihv title. I l:ei^ .iic ohU iho.se woik proups wliich ;hc cottunuitlv 
re|;arded as protes^iicuis and thos^* whicli ate not (p. 

Tbis statement is nseTul as a taking off point for discussion. Wc can 
lej;jtini.itelv ask. How do ocdqjalious gain ibe bonorific title, profes- 
sion!' Becker postulated ibe idea thai "we view profession as an 
bunoriiic sxndjol . . . and analyze tbe tbarncteristics of thai .\ytnboV* 
(p. itabes addech. He tbtn develops the idea tbat the symbol im- 
pHes tbat a piofebsion knows, maintains, controls, and enjoys an 
esotnit iKuh of knowk-clge. over wliicb in one sense it hohU a monop- 
oly. A professional can do 'N«>melhing" oul\ oihrr fnofrs.\ional\ of the 
same <lesit;uatir)n can do: professionals are among tbe most able and 
ititelligent of people: learning a profession requires many years of 
s\^temali^ study and effort; professionals practice free of lay control; 
tbe state may regnl.iie professional practice; professional practice 
ideally represents a relationship to a client tbat is personal, altruistic, 
piiv.lte, based on mutual t.rust. and not subject to revelation to others 
witbciut consent. Finally, a professional occupies an "esteemed posi- 
tion" in society, in iliat profe'^sionals are presumed to be economically 
more affluent than oiberb and have high community prestige 
(pp. 83-46). 

Becker's analvsis has a sophistication that transcends the "criteria 
concepts * but does not i^tfute or make them irrelevant. His analysis 
«does add To our understiuuling and is additionally useful to tlie educa* 
tor. It will prove particularly useful as we approach tbe concept of 
professional "so( iali/atioij:** 

Schein (1972) provides perhaps tbe most valid statement as to what 
characterizes the professional. 

1. The prc^fcssiotial. a< distinct from the amateur, is enpajjcd in a 
full*tinie ^occupation that comprises his principal source oi innime. 



2. The proffttioniil is 9»(utned to have a strong motivatian or c.illnig 
as a basis' for hit choice of a professional Jcari^ aui|i is a^iimecl to 
have a^ stable hfettme commitment to that career. 

3. The professional possesses a specialized body, of knowledge and skills 
ihZX are acquired^ jdurinpf a proUmf/rd period of education and training. 

4. The professional makes his decisions on behalf of a client in terms of 
general principles, theories, or propositions, which he applies U\ the 
particular case under consideration. i.e.. by *'untver$alistic'* standards. 

•in terms of Pars(»ns^ pattern variables (Parsons 1959). 

5. At the same time, the professional is assumed to have a seri'ice orien- 
-iation; which means that he uses hiSr expertise on behalf oif the 

particular needs of his client. This serxice implies diagnostic sKtIL 
competent application of general knowledge tp^ the ' special needs of 
the client, and ah. absence of lelf-interest. 

6. The professional's service to the client is assumed to be based 6n the 
objective needs of the flient and independent of the particular seiiti* 
ments that the ptofessfopfel mav have about the client. The profev 
siona! promises a "detached** diagnosis. The client is expected to be 
fully frank in jevcaling^potcHtially unlikeable things about himself: 
the professional as hisA>art of the contract is expected to withhold 



client's revelation. Thus, the professional iclationship rests on a kind 
of mutual trusfybetween the profenxional and client. 
7. The professioffli is assumed to know better what is good for the 
client than the client himself. In othej; words, the professional de 
mands autonomv of jUdgment'of his own performance. Even if the 
client is not satisfied, the professional. will, in principle, permit onlv 
his colleagues to judge his performance. Because of this demand 
fot professional autonomv. the client is in a potentiallv vulnerable 
position. How does he know whether he has l>ecn cheated or harmed? 
^ The profession dcal$ with this potential vulnerabilitv b\ developing 
strong ethicfl and t^rofessitmal standards 'for its me^heik Such 
standards mav be expressed as codes of conduct and are usualh 
enforced bv colleagues through professional associations or through 
licensing examinations designed and administered bv fellow profes* 
slonali. 

f<. Professionals form professional associations which define criteria of 
admission, educational standards^ licensing or other formal etitr\ 
examinations, career lines within the profession, and areas of junx' 
diction for the profession. Ultimately, the professional as&aciatiun*s 
function is to protect the autonomv of the profession; it develops 
reaionablv strong forms of self-government by setting rules or standards 
for the profession* 

9. Pr(»fr<isi(»nals have great power and uatus in the urea of their e\|>ertiie. 
but tlmcjifipiuiedge is asuvned to he sftecific. A professional d<xjs 
not -have a license to be a **wise man" outside the area defmcd bv his 
training. 

10. Professionals make their service available but ordinarih are nnt 
allowed to odrerti^r or to </W< out clients. Clients arc oviH'Ctrd t4i 
jiiitiar<- ihv ((»nr.'i(t and theii accept tlic* :i(l\i(e and r rvict* ucfMn- 
. mended;^ wit I lout appeal iu outside authoritx (i»p. 8 9). 



moral 




mav feel personallv al>out the 
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Comparative Aspects of Professional 
-Educational Processes and Concerns ^ 



The staiemerii Ixy Flcxner slope! rather m isolation as a generalized 
statenriv^nt about professions iinwl that made by A. M. Cait-Saiiuders 
and P. A. Wilson in 1 US:?. Their contribution has beeii that they 
treated the professions in a amipaiaiive sense. This statement not only 
has historic interest but also has r^wained to the present a stimulus to 
thought and ilisiiissiun about the professions. Lloyd E. Blaucli organ- 
ized and edited a I'. S. Office of Eilucaiign publication tilled Educa- 
tiou for the Profrssionx (1955). In addition to generalised statements 
of professional criteria and the diniensions of professional education 
and professionalism, ihf; Blaucli eilited volume has highly objective 
descriptions of education for 2S professions. (More contemporary 
descriptions for S7 professions will be found in Furniss 1973.) 

Another Education for the Professions was published as the Sixty- 
First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(NSSE 19G2, Part II). In the first chapter .Vnderson delineates iliirieen 
continuing problems that he believes are common to education for 
every piofession 'pp. 3 26). These thirteen problems are in some de^ee 
as much concerns and perennial issues as they are problems. They 
do, however, create a matrix that explicates a variety of dimensions 
and relationships with which education for the professions must deal- 
They relate to objectives qr goals; the educational concerns of student 
selection, curriculum, and continuing education; and the relationship 
of professional education to a total institutioti and to the education 
and service of other profcvsions and iKiraprofessions. Anilerson*:. prem- 
ise is that c<lucatron is dynamic, that a continuing ferment is ever 
present and is normal in professional education, and th it a stable 
state is not really attainable or desirable. Education for every profes- 
sion will continue to develop and will continue to strive toward the 
unobtainable ideal. Each profession will find itself under almost con- 
tinual challenge to educate its students to be more responsive to 
luar^an need and social concerns, to continue to broaden its scope of 
service;' m make its service accessil)lc to ever-expanding numbers of 
persons/and particidarly to those heretofore deprived of or limited in 
receipt of pruftssional service, and to become ntoie pu^vintive than 
iherapeutic tn dealing with social or iKTsonal ills, aberrations, or 
pathologies. 



Issur.s of Obir(Jirr\ and Student Srlrciion 

- Anderson (NSSi: l962,-1\iii II. pp. 11.15) first indicated that the 
objedivcN ol ediu aiioii lor tiie nialure •!> well as tile eineigiug and 
slriviH>» piDleNsioiiN are ahva\s in llu\. ObjedivcN in nuHlicinc shift 
Irom luraiivc to preventive (^)nceptN and in the military from edu- 
caiini; ihe •'lu^ jie leader * lo edueaiing the •*nnlitary cn<»ineer" or a 
"nianaj»rr uf NVNieniN ut men and materials/* He hoi. that each 
piofe^Nion aNsumcs uniqueness of seivice or at least a nnniunim of 
competition- with other prolessioiis in their service responsibilities. 
Maintenance yX. ""'^I^>^^^t.ss limits the continuous inspection of ob-^ 
jecrives I>v those outside ilie proltNNion except in situations where 
there aie 5;ro>»N tiiNcreoailcTes between professional and societal ob- 
iectivcs. Kchuuiion lor a profcNsion» as a consequcnre. can become 
provin(i;d aud.cultish il it d.u-N not yuard aj^ainst the complacency 
ami Nmu<;nesN tliat- can result from lack of extra professional review 
or (riiiciNUi. l.ach prohssum siriveN to establish recognition of its 
-^'^^^ Ncrviccs in terms of their uniqueness and utility. Pro- 
fit s<ii)i|> dt siii so( ial lecoj^niiion and pri Nii{»e bccauNC these are im* 
portant laciors in iiN abilit\ to attract talented siudems as well as 
the resonncs Ononev, facidtx. and facilities) lor their education. 

The day-b>-tlay. year by-year educational processes in the profes- 
sional Nchool are coiiNlanily challenging. These challenges . are 
nbi(iniroUN and onmipieMiu. l.ven pvolessibual school i^ concerned 
about the quality of students it reeruits and admits and guards 
af^ain.si a decline in quality. Matters of professional prestige, excite- 
ment of service possibilities. scholarshipN. and other financial support 
available, anticipation of financial rewards, and occupational security 
when hd!v trained aic .dl used h\ profe^^ion^i to raise the quality of 
or to maimain the (piality of students admiitexi. Manpower studies 
are conducted or reviewed to provide guidelines for supply and de- 
mand of piofessi')nal services. These guidelines are then used to set 
recruiting and admitting policy. 

Cvrrirulum: Thr Heart of the Matter 

Tile cunicnlmn for tlie v:n inus edu(aiional programs is per- 
haps more talked about, (h'^cussed. evaluated, tinkered with, recon- 
siruiied. o\er!ianled. divjNsendjled, and reassend)led — in short, con- 
tinuousK nniici siu\ii!Iiint( — 4hjn other .ispui of professional 
ediuaMon. J lie d\namifs ol piolessioual education and the im- 
poriawce cinri(uluni plavs in such education bring this continuous 
seli-^crntiin al)om. Siunn .nnong jx^rsons who exert powerlul influ- 
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on.ces on the curiidilum arc also, responsible: there ha,s been and 
always will be connict bct\vcen_ st hqlars in a field (theorists and re- 
searchers) and pnutitioners in a given profession. For example, 
basic :u:ience professors in metUcine want more emphasis on ba\ic 
siieute. knowledj^e atid tiicory; clini<al prolessors want more em* 
phasis on the clinical aspects of medicine. Such conflict will exist 
' between legal scholars and practicing lawyers, between professors 
of ^education on the one hand and administrators and teachers in 
the field on the other, between experimental or research oriented 
psychologists and clinical or counseling psychologists. 

Tlie table of contents of Schein's Profrwiouat Eduratiou (W72, p. 
ix) lists conditions that will produce curriculum change: the changing 
work setting ot professioiraK: new clients with new needs; changing 
needs of society; the profession's perspective on itself; changing values 
and n<*eds of students; and criticism of the professions th;u emerges 
from a variety 6f "sources. 

In dilfcreni terms we can enumerate and systematize a range of 
forces that any body of educators for the professions must continuously 
evaluate and translate into curricular modifications. 
— (I) Scholars are at work in every area of professional education 
and in the disciplines basic to each in an effort to develop or create 
new knowJedge relevant to improved professional practice. • As psy* 
f hologists know more about learning, testing, or growth, such mate- 
rials become incorporated into courses that apprentices will study on 
their way to becoming teachers. .Vs psychologists, sociologists, social 
Vorkers, and others learn more about families, marriage, childrearirig, 
or eHecis of (livc)ra\ those who would be experts in family law will 
study these topics. As endocrinologists, microbiologists, t)iochemists, 
aiul bioplivsifiNts make new discoveries about the functiotu'ng of the 
iumian organism. e.i».. how it protects itself against disease, these 
findings v.ill modify the medical school curriculmn. Tlie knowledge 
explosion affecis every field of professional practice and curricula in 
these fields nuist be modified to acconnnodate every ad\ance in 
knowledge 

(2) Tf) a nuu h more, limited hut significant degree, scholars are 
stud\in;; \aiions modes nf. education lor the professions, Teaclier 
educatcus appropi i.ilc h Ifave In vn \\\v iiio>t self-ccmsc ioin: and hence 
enj4aged in iiidic iiiii<»spe( u\e study ol iheir edu( alioiial activities 
tti.'in other fields. Siuh suuh ha^ \>vv\\ tiou*d in tlie medical field 
for some >ears. Indeed, mie of (he most si<»iiific aiit ree\'aIuations 
ol education ever piompied was precipitated l)\ .\I)raliam Flexner*s 
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study of nicdital crtliuation (I5M0). -Of lliis study, Miller (NSSE 
Yearbook. 1962) has written: 



This scholarh and* dcvasiatinp anahsis of educational faciliuVs aud offvrw^s 
[(talks adili'il] in lltL* ITiO uirdu.tl mIkk^Is tluii <>)H*iatin]i>; kd the tnost 
sliaim fuMv itiadrtjuutc halt tci cli>sc* williiii a. Near, while uidst ol thost; 
iiidrlHtulent iiistitutioiis which Mn\i\c*d went sciiir\iii^ tn find the l>i(ri^*..^ 
tec tic Ml of a ui)i\eiNit\ alfdiatioii. In the fcilUiuinj; half renuirv Ameritau 
nudical edncatitui. which al its wciist had been riainin];; toi a liadc. he- 
caint* nni\ufS;dh what it had lu:en at iu best, sound inetuiralion hu a 
scientific profession (p. 1U4). 

It IS important to note Nliller's term. /'a scientific profession/* Medi* 
cal cdiuation uas \o lie ^( ieiue t)ased. and conversely the basic 
srirnrr\ (such as aiialoiny, plivsioiogy. and bioc hcmisiry) were^o 
become the first two years ol the medical school curriculum, in some 
measure as a restdt of tlic Flexner report. 

A lan<;ential (oiuern to tlie niaiiisireain of professional education 
and prolcssional (turicular (oiuerns, but no less Nignificant, is con- 
(inuiii^ ediuaiion. The knowledge explosion has had an impact on 
education and practice in every profession to some degree, and pro- 
fessionals (an lincf iliemselves obsolete insofar as practice is 'on- 
ccriied in a few short years after cotnpleting their formal education: 
Fpi". example, in terms of. knowledge in the field, an engineer today 
is sriid to i)e 'ohl * at Hi) (Ihown. ed.. 1972. p. 59). Similarly, chang- 
ing emphases of service nunies require praaitioners to continue their 
education. Medicine iias i>econie more ami more institutionalized 
in l)ospitals, clinics, and in the practice of industrial medicine. This 
sliift to institutionalization requires the continuous education of the 
physician. Developnients of a political, social, or economic nature 
require iliat sfj.4al science or social service prof^svionv—se^k— con- 
tinual etlucaiioual refreshment. For example, changing tax laws 
require refresher courses for tax lawyers and accountants, just as 
changing concepts of (onutninity development require refresher 
cotirses for social welfare professionals, for planners, and for public 
idininistiatots. The need for (ontinuing education for all profes- 
sicmals is now generally recognized. 

The (onc eptnahba^es for continuing education, its modes or organi- 
zation, iis deliverv^'^ysteuis. and its bases of financial support are a^ 
vety mixed hag. R^c~u«uiiion has not broiight clarity as to how it 
should l)e ruanaged. .V major issue has been: shoidcl continuing 
{•(hnatioii be a primary obligation of .he initial educating organiza- 
tion, i.e.. the professitn^al s(hool or college, or of the oigani/ed pro- 
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fcsikion;^ There is no agreeinciit among the profcssmns and colleges 
and universities about this. Continuing education for icacliers in 

^"viff!'^!^L>!!^\^lJ"^^^^'^'^Qy ■ ^ ^^^^^^ ahuost entiv<»ly in the Iiands 
oLiicarluu; echu ating institutionsTlTihoiigh 

it elsHhere. Intleed^ it can be said that most of the postlwccalau* 
reate education of teachers is continuing educatfon. althougli' it 
frequently leaiU to the earning of a master's degiee. The school 
calendar i>ermits continuous fulliime study by teachers in summers 
and sumnier enrollments in colleges and universities are extensively 
made up of teachers continuifif^ thrh education. 

Medicinp is charac terized by vcr>' extensive continuing education 
programs, anil the organi/etl bodies involved in it are several. Fund- 
ing is often proviileil by the spates. Mcd'cal colleges, centers, clinics, 
and hospitals often collaborate witli organized medical societies, 
utilizing physicians who are in practice or practicing physicians 
associated with medical colleges to conduct continuing education 
programs. These are often geogiapliicallv dispersed within a state. 
^ They art* n<M nially of short duration — a day, 2 days, or a v eck. They 
often ennjU physicians who maintain their practice while they are 
emplled in a contininng ediuation activity for part of a day. Special 
clVijcs or presentation^ arc often arranged as part of medical society 
meetings. Alumni of a given medical school, or dental school, par- 
ticularly if they are concentrated in a metropolitan area or a region 
of a state, often organize clinics and medical lectures around alumni 
gatherings. Continuing education in medicine and other health 
relatinl piofessions merits the careful study of other professional 
groups who are still in the stage of early or limited development of 
continuing eihication programs. 

Larger universities, typically public with land-grant traditions;' 
have over the last 10 velars bern at work systematically to develop 
and expand pn)gr;mis of uiihersity continuing education. The first 
Center for f Idriiinuation Snuly was establishes! at the University of 
.Minnesota in \\Kii> and piovided a director and a building especially 
built for conriruiinj; echication C-Mford IHfiS. p. 21). Since that time 
such Centers hwyr been es«al)lishetl at a number of imiversities, with 
several of the eaUier orus treated with the support of the Kellogg 
Foundation, 

Of course, the agricultural extension services predate the all-uni* 
versity activities. These services in many respects arc the progenitors 
and models f<jr ( oruinuing ediication not tiuly for the piofessions but 
for lifelong learning for general welfare. The extension services are 
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geographically witlr-prrad anil varied in substance, alihpugli they 
seem to have scnt^l ilic riual population more satisfactorily than 
urban 'tx)pulai ions since tlu v \\:i\'c always been tied to agriculture. 

TvTintMTioTrmfre'on^ Miller, V 

;huI Wharton Ii)7.*i)» much work remains to l>e done. Activities ui * 
some fieUU are still markedly limited. Leadership for such develop- 
ment normalU (omes fnMh professions in academe. In some fields , 
. the develppnreni of continuing ediuation programs by professional 
schools lias low priority/e.g.. in law (Snced 1972. p* 220). Parker 
and F.hrlich (1072) in their Carnegie volume on law have only one ^ 
short paragraph dealing with (ontinuing education. Tlieir statement 
indicates that (onlinuing education in law is not systematically , 
pursued nor is its organization consistent* or clear. Continuing edu- 
(ation remains an area ot unfinished business in professional educa- 
tion. 

Trarfitionnl Ffistrurtion 

Vp to tins p^Mui. we have seemingly neglected to sa\ anything about 
instruction or teaching. Such ;ippareni neglect stems from a similar 
neglett in the lUeiaiiue. There is a modest literature concerning 
instruction in the various professional areas as will be discussed 
later. Some observations can be made that point to differences and 
similarities in modes of teaching ill selected professions. First, in- 
struction in law will be characterized and then variations in other 
i, areas will be considered. ' It has been observed that instruction, in 
law schools takes a definite form: 

••Thinking like a lawver" points to fonii and approach moic than to 
snhsiancc. ThU far us domiuatc^ iax school tcarimig: [italics julilodl iIjc 
use of appellate ca'^s to o\rra(t principles of reas<uiin>f. .and tlie Sociaii. 
methoU of coniad iRtwoen icachci aiul students. Caassts air hiii^c: law 
schc^>l teachers :nv alnu>st Irpcndnr^ for their virftiovo sl\!e. skill at per- 
forniancc. and abdilv to put students on the defensive . . . (Hughes, 
p. 155). 

If teacliinff in law schools differs sijrnificantly from normal class- 
room instruction as found in the social sciences, where large classes 
Mv also often \\\v norm, even iniu the f^raduaie vcar^. the difTerences 
are n %( m1<*(I in the above tinotation. Thry may bu identified as use of 
"cases," the "virtuoso style" associated with teachers of la\i\ a per- 
. fection ami normative use ol the Socratic method. ;uid the classroom 
style that pms students on the defensive. None of thcsc qualities is 
unic|ue to le<;al education l)iu the emphasis may be. Law school 
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faculty arc also j«ciu rally c«>risidcml to be more aggVe^ive, rutlilcss, 
givyii to liiUcule. luimiliaiuui. ami sarcasm (Hughes, pp. 155 156). In 
these characteristics ihey may > be distinciivc as a class, but otiier 
-tellers I re*iwetvUv . display these chAraW;ii>4]cs, — The practice 
of rreatiug anxictv. rvcn fear, among si udcnis in Liw schools ^ccins 
to be coudoncil if noi encouraged because the practice^ of law is 
viewed as cstal)lishing an» adversary relationship iharactciized in part 
by qualities displayed by the teacher of. law. . ^ 

Law is perhaps distinctive among the more pre>tigious profeVvional 
sdiools in dial ••\a<hinj« is firudy established as the core activity 
of law professors." Research or other scholarly activity is not par-^ 
ticularl> ucpiired and teachers of law are in no way sensitive or 
scU conscious about this {Huglies, p. 147). ^: 

Finalhv- law i^ disriuitivc^ iu lerius of wliai it does not do as com- 
pareil to emphases in otiu r protessitmal schools. Legal education 
is highly diihutic with little emphasis on leariuug the leclmologics 
or skills involved in legal practice. Law Ila^ nothing ccmiparable 
to tiio cli4tic;d >ear> in medicine or to tlieir clerkships, internsliips. 
and u-sidt^iicies. It docs nor t vcn approximate the attention^ given 
til field or laboratory expeihiue in Muial work or education. The 
moot tomt ;utivitv is mode si and dtdy a few of the most able stu- 
dents get the rigorous cxjK I iemcof "doing scholarly work** that is 
a^^ociatvd wiili bi ing on the "law review.'^ 

Medical schools, in contrast to law, are perhnps at the other end 
of a coutinunni. Didactic instruction is minimal. There are two 
basic science vears that rely Jieavily on la!)oratories — anatomy, bio- 
chemistry, nucrcibiology, and so on. There are lectures in the last 
2 years, but the tcachinf? is clinic oriented aiul occurs in hospitals — 
in the wards, outpatient and emergency rooms, and in ihc hospital 
library. — ^ 

Dentistry is taught much the same as medicine, except (he clinics 
are largelv within the dental school structure. Hospital service in 
the iraining of dentists is modest. Laboratories and practiciuus are 
tvpical of healtli professions, stcii as luirsinpf. mc*dical and X-ray 
technologv. and occupational and physical therapy. 

TcM'iung in profrssion.d schools that are based in the social sci- 
etices curiously has k'ss identiiv or distinctiveness than is seennngly 
the case* in the hcalih related profcssicjus and law. We think of such 
professional areas as teaching of edtuaJiou. business administration, 
jitiblic achniuisiration. and social work. Here the leaching is highly 
classioom orie^nied. and didactic in characUT. The natfjrn is very 
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nuicli like thai found in ihv sqrial Ncicnccjclisciplincs at advanced 
baa alaiii cute and graduate levels. As an cxanipU*. Mix (1971) found 
study' of cduiaiion lolkm ing a disdplirtary model ratlier than the 
nu)del_eNial)lislic.d„.in, law .or nyodirine. While the se professional 
itelds do attempt to introduce potential piaititioiiers into the 
reality of practice, ilu* efforts are linuted. Potential journalists will 
work on the colU-ge newspaper ami seek sinniner^employnicnt wiUi 
newspaper publishers, l eathers will be recpiired to do "practice 
teaching/* and social workers educated at the master's level for the 
M.S.W. will have a rather extensive "field experience." Education, 
particularly at the {graduate level. . has been struggling foi 40 years 
to define an internship and sysicniaii/e its rationale and use and has 
not succeeded.,. One recurrent problem for the social science based 
professions and certainly in education is to find "field experiences" 
where the net^phyte can work with a "waster" in the profession who 
also knows luiw to interact with the neophyte. The numbers in- 
volved in training teachers run into the tens of thousands, if not 
Iiuiiducls of thausands each \ear. and are a ujajor harrie)* not com 
nionly recognized by those who would "remake" teacher education. 

Several of the professions have becoriie sufficently self concious about 
Uieii educational processes, including tearhiiig, to evolve programs of 
study and research. The concern of a small group of faculty in the 
medical school at the Tniversity of Btiftalo in the I9a0*s led to the 
vohunc: Trndiing and Lraming ifi Mi mical Sdiool (Miller (ed.) HHU). 
This \olume deals with the medical student, the process of learning, 
the tools of instruction, and evaluation of learning. .\ few medical 
schools have established within their structure centers, institutes, or 
offices of medical education headed by a person who by training or 
experience becomes a professional educator in . medicine. The Uni- 
.versity of Illinois Medic al School, the Medical College of Virginia, and 
the I 'nivsersity of Southern Calilornia Medical School have such organ- 
izations. The Association of Anuricau M\.-dical Collt*gc's^has^ division> 
dealing with resc-arcli and study iuul sponsors annual clinics or work- 
shops where medical iusiiuciois iu a given field, e.g.. anatomy, micro- 
i>iology» are brought lof^ether wilh educalors tn review and analyze 
tlieir policic-s and piaclices (AAMC 1973). 

l-.ngineering has for some yeais Iktu at work to improve its educa* 
tional processes. l.ancasK ^ .\s«*o( iaie Dean of Instruction for the 
lVnns\Ivania State rnivcMsitv. Colic <;c- ol Kuj^ineerin};. has a forth- 
coming volume titled I'.llrtfh'r TrodttKi:^ and l.nnn'ui^. The book 
chaws hea\ily but not exclusively foi i(s subsiaucc and oiganizaiion^ 
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fioiii till' nciu ialisis in Uaiuiii}; jtui ic'.a< (larj^ch ps\(lioIoi»ists .nul 
cducaiois). Its valiility is id trttMs of what is tum'gt nnaUy kiuiwn 
almni tia(l!in,L» ami Iraiiiinj;. Ami it is ;ilso rcpklr witJi dcvtr liuv 

Lilmaiioii ai the niji^iiurr. W^liiiiirs stuli js tins air not pKuliucil uitli 
aav ttv(|iu'iuv lov cdiKatioii in ilu* vai ujuvpr dirssions. Tht^rc is. how 
i^iciv-stiHu* tmHrnriuirrt^ tcliuatoiN au* luTomiu}; nioic 

conscious of till' lucd for itnpiovmuuu in lliis aiva. 

A part of ilu* problnn. related piimarilv to ilic ambii»iiiiies in 
leachiiiin or iiisiuu licni. ami ni ult sily to c iiiiic tihini» is the paiuiiy of 
c<imept(i.it bases, tun niemicju iheoiies; tipon whidi teaching and 
insiiiK tioti ai \\\r advanced Ic vrls of hii»lur echicaiion can rest. The 
((Muepi ^jI ail '*oiL».iiii/ed class" iiuris for a j»iven block of lime 
on .1 re^id.ti sc hcchile <jvct we eks (ir moniiis. as uell as the pervasive 
\ieu (hat icadiiii^ should be diiladii ami vei bally saturated, iN obso- 
li-ic .IS .1 b.ise h i piohssitiiial rchu.ii i<iii. I he discussion that iolhnvs 
allenipts to tit liiu* a lyase more suitable hii tiainint; in tlie professioiiN 

SorwUzatiofi and Prnfrs\ioual Education 

Wlu-n snc ioh>i»isjs iisc the c one sot itfli^.ation . [\u'\ have a icdinic al 
meaning in mind iliat is t:>iiallv <uily va,i;iiely understood bv other 
disdplinai iaiis and bv cduiatois ol |>rofe\si(jnals. It sucii persons speak 
of the t(Tni» ilieii ideas relate to a((|nirtn;; liabit patterns of ^<iod 
Nodal Inrhaxiot. that is, politeness. f;cH)d inaimeis. conhHiuitv to com- 
nimiitv incnc's. beini; law abidiiit*. and so on. To sofiolo^tsts sodali/a- 
tioii rehrs to the entis and the pioi esses by which an indi\idtial be- 
cniiies an accepted nic^mher and one who displa\s normative behavior 
witiiiii a conimuniis t)f persons Ixnind to(>(*tliet by stidi (cju^ideiations 
as lidii'l s\s!enis. values (iiiclutlin^ i(*li^ioUs). m\tliolo}>ies. practices <il 
c iiild icarin^. speech, social iiuer.ic tioii. rituals, and habits. The pro* 
cess insures an end thai is one oi ideiiiity. l lierefoie. a person can be 
soci.di/x'd to .i iiatioii.il or ethnic identity, to a racial cjr reli;^iotis 
ideiititv. Ol to a fnolfssintjal itlf-nfifx. It is this last that occupies out 
stibsccpieni discussion. 

lite n?>7h. atiei levieuinq; rehA.int souolof^ical literature, stun- 
niari/es the c bai.u tei istic s ol the process of soc iali/atioii. riisi. Uv 
accepts lukeles* deliuitioii (MUi^i): 

SiK iali/.icton ii t#M^ io ihr jM*«rvs uluicln iiiili\iclii.'ls ;n<juiii- tin jM isonal 
sxslriii |ii«>|M I lirs I Itt k If skills .lUitinlrs v.tlin s. nnils .itul iiioliva 

tiMlis « i'L'tiil i\r .itlr<ti\r f<iM.ifi\f' |».illtltis Vvhith sli.i|H* fliti] atl.ipl.i 

lum to th( piivsital .unl mm lo c ultiiial vtuiiu lU ultidi tlu-v 'pp. 
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He ilicn stales iliai the pnHV^sscs are both internal or psychological 
and oxlnnal or soriulogifaL .\tTOifliii}» to File, tlic five psvcliulogical 

- piu<4;vses are: ''identification: tmiiaiion and modeling; cong^wwcy of - 
^oals, vnlueN [and] nnrnis [of] beliavior: tlie devolopnicnt of a now 
self image or identity: and. finalh. tlie internalization of these goaK 
norms, values and patterns of beliavror * (p. 3). Fife reports that these 
elements are a product of the synthesis of many references, and that 
no om* reference identifies the processes itr jhi^f>rogressive fasliion. 

Tlie elements of sociok; *'al process are not as clearly delineated ih 
Fife's analysis. He speaks tirsi of the socializing agent or agencies. 
Tliesc are "significant oihers" in Elkin's ])Iirase (1960). This may be 
a roU' lupdel (paient. teacher, family doctor) or peer group. The classic 
Iio\\ in Whifr (liecker et al./ l!>r)l) reveals tlic preeminent effect of 
tlie peer ;^roup ()f feUow medical stiicients in ilie education of the 
p{i\si(«an. This siudy leveaK that ihe mentor physician-teachers do 

. not perti i\e with an\ great valiility wlial tlie students are really study- 
ing and learning, i.e.. how they arc ''operating** in the medical school 
setting. 

A second aspc^d \s tliat the iitdividital undeigoing socialization has 
*-^lie abihtv ... to empathi/e wifli and imitate tlie role of his model** 

VMl. p. II). The child will "walk like * his father, he will use 

the idioms and express the values of his household. The piofessicmal- 
tol.e will drevs like, talk like, act like u^id ultimately "think like** 
his meniors — .*ph\si(ians or lawyers, engineers ox psychologists, i.e.. 
thcise who are operationally at home in their profession and know 
who they are. ff the individual does not have the capa< it\ to einpathi/e 
and ' imitate/* he will proI)a!)iy he a dropout. 

\ third aspect of the sociological process is that the environment — 
thif. agnus, the peers, the ''significant others" — appropriately rein- 
forces or u-waids the behaviors displaxed by the one being sociali/ecl. 
This s^^lem operates sid>tK\ it Uses symI)ols almost entirely, and it is 
an (sseniial pan ol the pipe ess. The neoph\te stud\inj» for a pio- 
lession nmsf hnoir how he is doing: in other words, he must have 
feedback. 

In terms of the cchication of the professional — for which the term 
f'ilnafiffn peih.ips better connotes the full essence o( that cuhication 
than do (he wolds n.iinini* and e(hi(aii<m — the prochm is the achieve- 
nieni o\ tlu* I'dentiiv (»t the piufessioi^d man or woman: tlie aitorney, 
the (heinist. tlie auhilect, (he iiuisc*. and the a(couniaiit are all 
•^i.UiUKMiN ol ;i piofession.il idt'iititv. In leinis of our vc-iy eaily stale- 
Mieiiis ol ciiieiia ioi pic^lcNsionalisn). s<»( i.ih/iHion piochiccs the anion* 
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omous piofessional wlio knows who he is, is commiited lo his profes^ 
sion, is nioti\ ateil to scr\ c as a prolcssional througUoui his work 
<arcii:..Conscqu(ituh, ihv ptoftssional person ihrqui^h the sorialization 
process aHiieves idciuiiy. aiittinoiiiy. eouimiiiuciu. aiul luotivation. 

The lull impliciUioty* of ihe sociali/acton process have not been ex-^ 
ploVeil hv ihe eiliuator ot professionals. He knows wliac he is doing 
hiix he has noi conc(*p(uaIlze(l thv puuess and hena* is limited ioyhis 
abiliiy lo utilize fully the meaning of the process. Toombs (19t4). in 
addressinpr the ehararier of graduate eduracion in its fidlest and best 
terms, has described ecpially well the full dimensions, meaning, and* 
character of the education of the professforjal. 

The instrument uf insiriictUMi at uurl^ in |;;r;iilua;c pi^jiranis at the 
(!(xh>ral level is n<»lliiUR Irss xUmx \\w toial IrarniuR situation. The in* 
(iividnai \(»lniitaiil\ iinnursis liiuiM-lt in a Mtrin^ wol unlike tlie "luial 
en\ii(»innenr' iU\il(»tH'(i s^* skiUUilIx l)v F.r\in|>: (;offman in liis (on- 
(epuiuli/ati(»n o{ ilte ivsck iaii/.uion pUHcss in closci! insiiintions like 
liospiials.. milaan canips. and prisons. In sndi a contu^IIed environment, 
the stndeni niccis a siucession ol Ininndcd siuialitms ea<li tilled with ciiti- 
cal tniide!.:> sliidi in llit- rud sli.ipi* (lUlltKik- and lelnte Ills >ki!!!». 
The ohji'itixr t>f the pioiess in all its iniiicacies is ihc socialization of 
the iudn'idual to i well dellncd loU*. 1 liis oiientation of in-iMtnal values, 
attitndes. a^snnu»lions. and iK*iia\iois. alon^ uiih the (aiefnl dexelopuieut 
of eIalM»rate lo^ 'itive. liuKiiistir yn<l uiuu* ne<essii\ manipulative skills, 
" prohahh ni.»!;t*s cl(Ktoi;d sindv one of the most powc ifnl e\:nnt»les o( adnlt 
^Kiali/ation. all the uioie sMikiir^ Iteianse hotli ontrv and tonfinuancc 
arc cssenti.iUv voluntary (p. 2). 

Mix. a nonsoriologi^, (1671) explored the generalized significance 
of the concept of socia|i/ati(m for graduate and professional education. 
In interviews^ sdiolari* (professors) who were effective in seeing 
graduate students to a successful completion of doctoral programs 
readily described their operations in socializing terms. Tliey knew 
what tjuy were doing. Interviews with graduate students were ccjually 
revealing, in that ihv students knew how they were being educated 
and trained .dlhough they diil not utilize the concepts of socialization. 

Both students and piofessors clearlv utulerstood that course 
w^rk was a ue(ess;?i\ condition httt that it was something **to 
get out of the way." It was the ruieractions between master scholar 
and ueophvte in laboratories, in seminars, in attendance at confer- 
eucev in social situations such as clcpartmental parties, and in a host 
oi othei coutparable activities that turned the neoptute into the 
incipient disc ipliuariau oi piofessioual. Mix\ studv was c*ssentially 
oUr of grailuaic* echicatiou. However, she* clid review and test her ideas 
on a couipai.iii\e l)asis iii legavc! to education ior medicine and law. 
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Tl:r pHKrsM's unv I'ssiniialh ilw swmc except lor oneSit»nilicant iioni. 
Ill j»raihi;itf stml\. itio iiilliuiui' cil ihv siiv^W piotcs^iM, llic iliairiuaii 
(ji iliv siurli'iirs "aiiiiniincv" aiut ilic advisei* rcjL^ardin^' his research, 
uas preeiniiutii. lit the 4u:uh-Nsti>tKtl s(htMtl. the inlliu'tHe of ihe single 
puiLessoi as iiieiitor cu* rt>le iiuuli l \vas MHc^itrl^tV-itrihe eliecis of i\\c 
luial^eiiN iroiiiiiem — llie piolessoiiale iollec lively in the form ol ihe 
liospMaNetiNiinnHu nt or tlie law lil)raiy. W lieii Mix looked at graduate 
W'uv^ hi tlie s(hoal ol (uhuatioiK site found the pattern oi the ji*raduate 
Mhool applieil ratlur than that of tlie.schooK of Ia\y or nieiiicine. 

Thorne (in Ilnufies 11)7:^, pp.»9.V!)!i)» iu lii.^ aceonni flf professional 
edn^alion in ineditine. tiiles a section, "Meilical Students: Initiation 
a^id .So( kdi/:nion/'- and connneifcs tiiat "liie process of hvcoming a 
dodoi is one : . of siuiah/aiion, learniuf? the skills. kuu\yledge, 
values, mores, life stvlc and world view of the "medical profession T . . 
|(t is| ;ds(^ {(lue of] iuiliation iiUo a ilnlj and hrotherhood." His lUs^ 
(Ussion then fotuscs on the puucssi^s of socialization and initiation. 

The louj; iauf;c effects of viewing and projecting developments and 
pattu'ius ol puWcssional cdtuation in teinis of ptoiesscs and products 
•of so( iaii/ation can only be (onjec tmah Thev should be signilicantv* 
riie cousecpuMices should icduce an emphasis on-incre knowledge 
Icarnin;; in courses, idthou};!i the necessity for a certain mastery is 
understood. The process. sliouid enhaiVQ \\^ significance of mentors 
as role nuulels. It should^ aNo enhance the significance of the total 
envirc^HuuMU. particularly the ^ignific awce of field and laboratory ex- 
periences, actixliics in. studios and libiaries, the translation of knowl- 
edge anti theory into pailertis oY applic ation, and the'niasiery of skills 
(linguistic , tec hnicah statist ical, comnuuiication, examinaiion, and 
diagnosis, all of which are aspecjs.of peilormanie). I'Jie practiciim, 
the interu'^liip, the post doctoral fellowship, itnd progianis* of con ' 
tinning edncatioir tan take on f.darged and ilione significant meaning 
when they are viewed in ic*rms of socialization. It seems reasonable tp 
conclude* that wliile diversii> of form and substance exists, the pro* 
fessions and those who etiuiale ior them have' broad areas of miUtial 
inu'rest that will fall into tlie caivgoiy ul "soc iaii/ai'ion." 

Thr Prnfrwitntfil Sf hool /Did the Lnrf^n Enx'iroyimcut 

Anoihcr set c>f gcnci ali/cci professional tcuicerus iclate. first, to the 
place Ol status of (lie pr<iiessionaI school and its faculty in a university 
se lling and. second, tc^ ihc implications for piofessjoiial edmatiim of a 
prolession,d's ulatioiiship to the laiger scu.ictv. Again, variables in 
status,' i^restige, uiatmii\. ami secuiily among Mhi» piofessioiis will 
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• affect vhese. relationships. Ilowrvcr, we do believe they are -to sorne 

. degree tonterns of all/vho educate professionals. 

. Each profession in interacting w ith its professional schools must bfc 
*' lensitiu' to tlie minilHMs of |j<)t«itia4-vrattitioncr6 that are to be pro- 
. ,4uced*veai Jbiv.^VVar. W the societal need«outrims professional supply, 

. sociqiy wiil forie an acn>nnno(lation so that larjjci mimbcrs will be 
educated fvcn though educational quality may decline. This force was 
at work in the education of teachers for two decadcN after World War 
II.* An alternative is that society will create a new and complimentary 
;ue:* of scrvirt or tin a to other professional or semiprofcssiorial fields 

. that can acconunodate an area of Hunted supply, h has been said that 
the i)olicc^ire.the soii.d workers for the poor, i.e., police officers adju- 
dicate family dispi'ites or counsel potential juvenile delinquents. 

'insurance a<;fnnare sometimes seeming smrogatcs for attorneys who 
" have oniv a lin'iited association widi people regarding their day-to-day 
need ftir louusei* .Sometimes a professional body will itself seek out 

- tuixiliary ijcrsoijiiel to ini rease protluctiviiy. This has been the case in 

• fiqUls associatecr witli health". For example, tnidwifcry is a career in 

• " some areas of the world, including some areas ol tiie U.S.. where the 
' ' supi»l% of liliysirians is marginal. In the U.S. the development of 

• hc.i!th service persortnel wiio arc not physicians has been spectacular 
in the last two decades. .\n important point is that the education of 

' these persons is often motivated by a nicdical facidty; thus new pro- 
grams related to health maintenance emerge in the university. ■ 

Eath profession at one time or another seems threatened by "spin- 
offs*" into areas of specialization that may become new professions or 
are other-vise threatening. Sometimes tmi) spcciaUzations baaCd on 
new knowledge mav also become competitive or threatening to estab- 
lished professions. Professiojial schools and the universities that coru 
tain them get cauglu up in conflicts arising from these evolutionary 
activities. Medicine seems to be in the process of absorbing osteopathy 
as it* once :d)sorl)ed homeopathy. Medicine is. however, imequivoially 
opposed to a fraterni/atinn with (hiropraitic. Clinical ps>chology and 
psychiatry have only recently achieved an uneasv truce. University 
presidents and chief .uademic officers know the cducalional problems 
of jtuisiliction and competition for resources that arise in these 
boimdary conflicts. 

The larger matter f)f the prorc«;sirtnal school s relationship to the 
universitv ami its other constituent lutits is a major precHCUpation for 
general imivetsitv luluiinistrators and for the schools themselves. Tlie 
disciplinarv s(hooK are normallv ans.a-rable only to dieir university 
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^ iKiNt'il iKi is I'm judj'tm III <>Uli('ir work. There is no s> stem for coforcc 
iiicm of siaiulinds atuoii.^ iiisiitutioiis. W'haicver uiiuiols ojKiatc-- 
an<l ilit v do often in subrit- fotni— .o|»traic informally. Scholarly ailiv- 
i«y is tlir li:illiMuik,I)\ uhidi tlisc iplin;n i;nK arc iiKl<;iil: however, they 
4t:ivr tio dmics aimpnmbic to orfirr n^vs ot prolcsNionnls. o.^.. ilortqi^ 
y<'ven aN ttachctN.. The professi<mal schools aiu'i tliiir l.unl- 
ties are. bo\\c\xi fopnalh (trronnlahir to others in lenns of areredita- 
tion an"d lieenMue or < enifuation ol their graduates. Strinjinit (ontrols 
ate exert iseiltjver profossiqual sdiooli by legal bodies, while disripline 
basetl Nchools (libcial arts and st ientes) have few nUcIi .ronttt.ls. This 
situation often proiliues tonlliti or at best an uneasy truce anipng 
deans anil other administrators of profes>ional srhooh in lelation to 
" {(eneral university ailininiNtrators and each other,- 

At times, professional schools arc given great autonomy and even 
independent stattis by their a.ssociated universities xvith respect to 
certain lontrols. Health related schools arc often highly atitonomous 
witli rrspcd t„ general tunversity^icies or (oiitrol systems, some 
times with their own resouicc supi)ort s\Ntnu^ and freedom from 
normal constraints on faculty (for example, outside earnings). Recent, 
ndings by state and federal labor relations boards have operated to 
place health faculiy ami law faculty "outside" bargaining imits 
(imionK) to which other faculties of a given univeryty are bound. 
Criteria for appointments anil promotions, salary schedules, academic 
calendars, library ceiurali/ation or decentrali/aiioii. and others are 
matters of frfquent disagieement ainoug professional schools and dis- 
ciplitiary facidiics. General univeisity administrators (^ftcn need vast 
uiMlou) and experience to maintain harmonv in the faic of. almost 
constant threats of confliti among the colleges, conllids which emerge 
from differing' conception.s of role and attounubility. 
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!)> tilt* H.IISIIN (U'iiiiitioii.* riiis ivpiisiius |H'i(riU ol the 
woik lora\ uliu h luiitibcrs jusi under S3 niillion iK isons.- Of the male 
work forte of 5li million/ 1.25 ntillion were defiiieil av prulcvionals* 
or 8.2 percent of the work force. Of the leni <le work fone of just 
under :!l million, almost million were da^sified professional, li.6^ 
I>er<ent of ilie ioi;d female work forte of ih» nation. Table I presents 
and other perlinetu tlata. 



f n» ^»>|^^fM^p»*^^^f7tfT^--^^|:^ work force increased from 

5.1 in 1950 to I in pjjjo, ant! to S.2 n7l970rTrtir^Totid--«^ 
males in prc^li ssitinal <aiei;orit*s grew from approximately ^2.2 million 
to l,\l't million .{not (jiihtMlouhUn;.;^ in the two tlt'^fifdes. The percent- 
ftSts for lemales :)ie \ll n i^uO. M).4 in MMiO. ami ll.(i in \\\70. The 
total ninnher iff female proU^ssioiials at work (>rew from 1.6 million to 
Xa million in 20 years, ^ 

Ju ,t imder 4 p'ercent of the total population of the VS. in 1970 was 
at work in a proh vion. whith represi uis a growth from 2..^ percent in 
MI50. The numJ>ers just <iietl in these paraj»ra|)lis valid^itc the obser- 
* vatit^MMhai • socituy ai lri;^e is t^ntling to become a society of experts" 
(Wxflr ler and Mills'^ \[4mt p: 29). These 'V\i>crt:.*; are the "^'proitcs- 
' sionals ' to whom tlu author refers in this paper. We can also accept 
^ihe (Yhstrvation tha. "emplovment grouili iviil l)e fasresi ;unong those 
\^>rcilpaii(ms Ui^uiMuji the most education and training" (Leslie, Morti- 
frier;' Anderson 1:^71, p. 41). * ' 

^ The significance of these 6bservations* is <bmewhat q^iMified as we 
^ begin to undeistand tha(. in geneiaL in the l97Us the growth in popu- 
huiiiu of those aiteniling erementary and secontlary schools and 
those who strk hif^her education is approaching a steady state. Tlie 



' Ttic crnsiis uses the Dirrrtarx of Orntpatifmni Tif/rt (!W7^ rl.Tttifiration s\^- 
ii-iii. pin c's* i»i(»tt \siiiii.iis. u>(hni(jjiis. •jiul "kiiuliu! uotkt is** in the s;inic 

<;ii<uni\. MirrrtnTT~ in njtrinreiiiip iu\ ev-iiuplc. t>nth enpinrcrs with harhrU>r*s 
tli-^ui'S <M itiiMc .in<i ti'< liiiu i.ins wii\t a\M>ri;itiVs (le^riv;& m less aie iuthitUxi as 
pintcs^innals. Iiil^c'i aiul his asMK.iaU-s (t*C<i. p. *.M) h*|niiU'(I thai in ihr lOTil) 
crnsiis oiiU '»6 iKurni nl the niirifuris c4assih^*<l as t/idlovMnn.il^ hati tiarhchHS 
ov hi^hrr dcsivcs. In !MTn. ttii<; pcuciita^r liail ituicascd to alHuit .V.i prut*tu. 

- Tlie rru(lit\ (»r iinpinisi'm df ucnk for<c MatiMirs is revealed tu tlie statement 
<•! Hu^iics-«ind (ifh<is fl'Ciriliat "U\ P»*>M. M |HKcnt\>l eiiipliiNed .Viiuiiiaiis 

"Vorltell'at*^)! (»ftbSioli7*^<*pr 2'r,Ts tinniai ed "PMfirCf'T'.'M »ci i ei U ' f ri?r*i iTiTciFljV Its " 
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Table 1. \uinlKi of pKifcsNiuiial V/oiktrs and P( urii(;i«;rs ol Pio- 
lr>»sional WoikiiN to >^Upulati<ni aiul Work I'oru': li^^O. \\\ui). ,nicl 
1970* 



1950 

Pcrc a ntaRg 



Popu* Work 

Population Work Force Professional lation F6rce 



^- - 


Nfales 


71.833.259 


43,091.000 


2,202.272 


2.9 : 


1 




Females 
Totfti 


1f>M\.\22 
rin.(i'.)y.3Gl 


l&.'ir>!,990 
^ 5901^.990 


U6l 1,498 

!>.SI3,770 


2.1 
2.5 


9.7 
ti.4 








1960 










Males 


'9t).9<Jl,C8I 


47,167,720 
^^22.409,756" 


5,033.990 
2,326^58 ^ 


3.4 

2.6 


6.4 

10.4 . 




tUlK4l<:L_. 

Total 


59,ty777lT(; 




S.O 


7.7 , 








1970 










Males 


98.912.192 


b2/»76,663 


4,274.358 


4.3 


8.2 




Females 


ini.299J31 


30.81;0,77n 


3,579.261 


««4 


11.6 




Total 


20:^.21 r.fce 


fi2.8y7»433- 


7.85S.6I9 


3.9 


9.5 - 



•T)ata for Table 1 and other tables for I9r»0 ucrc drawn from the 61st Yearbook, 
NSSF. (iiv. (iiA. pr>. < 7. Census uata for lOGO and 1*»70 wcit- dr.iwn from Detailed 
C:h:iractenstics. V. S. SunnnaiA. Bulletin PC (I) - Dl. lablc; 221. pp. 718-719. 
(These citations wvu- ilic sources of data for lables 2. 3, and 4.) 



growth in population accounted for part of the growth of enrollments 
in educational institutions at all levels in the 1960s and earlier. Alsa 
during the first three quarters of this century the percentage of the 
appropriate age group of the population who "went on" first to the 
Jiigh schools and later to the colleges and universities was increasing 
\car by year These two aspects of growth will not l)c as significant 
a^ in the past. The expectations of the last quarter of this 
century are for a ilcceloration, altliough the exact degree of decline 
is still (onjectural. The most .significant observation for the con^der- 
ation iA those tx>nccmed with professional education can be stated 
Tent a t ively as^riows:'(i) gr ow th in pio f c ssi om ri fieUls -at-tlte-bacca 
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laurcatt* Icvt ls will juoliablv txrceil ihat for general or liberal arr;is 
and lUiliapN .ii ihc rxptMiNC ol tlirsf .iiiaN:'^2) f'Km rlTat ihc <»i;uluajr. 
professional level (iiuliuUuj» lirst professiuiial de;;reeN. e.}».. law aiul 
tiieduiiie) will i nniimie uiuil ilie pool ot those (oinpereiii (o sua red 
at tlicH levels appjo.ichcs exliausiion: (:>) aduate s( luiol cinoIIiiieiHj^ 

h|H iTif . u-iM' — While -fctudrms ul rntiilliuent mu\v>h-.^4ut .»4a»|»4>wt'i 

need U vi-U haw tauiioneil administraiois ol udKf^rs and iniixi rsities 
(Iiat ennent niarkci parieriis will not peunit the •*pKurnienl** of these 
}»iadiiaies in the ( iiireiTt job niaiket, these giadiiate^ will ncn be on- 
('niplovt'd. will be absoi betl into ' anas i.f srwUr 

these an Ms nia\ in inan> ies|K*(ts he i\vv\\n'i\ piMit'^viVVtril 

or appioai hiwji; piiih ssiojial sta'tns. (See chapter titled "Mmnan Re- 
sonues foi lMolesNi(in;d Services* for tonnnents about the relevancy 
and sij»nili(:iiu(» ol manpower studies, i.e., studies of demand and 
supplv for ihc^ \arious areas o\ piolessioual work in ihe luiui(\) 

\\\ considering die tuMubers of i>ersons in several of the i^rofessions, 
otie cau-<rMi:naie the dhiieusious of the professioiv;d-<i4M<ation task. 
These iliniensfous indude the grnsjrrunubjLis wlio ]k>v'» been educ ated 
•and trained at a given point in time, lint esiiujates (an be made of 
It ore needs in teims of population growth and "turnover" figures if 

— -^rt*d4^^a4:c-iaiaimJioLi^ «f population growth in a deeade were 

to Ik- L'U |K»{:eul (J pi went per~U'aT)T .rn7tn?ptnrnTTrttfWw-4ho:^ Avlier.- 

leave the prolessicm b^ fintling otiier emplo>nu*nl. by retirement, or 
death were It) peucnt in a decacle (1 percent per \ear). then in any 
given de(ad(» (in perteu't of the nmnber of persons in tlie professions ai 
the beginning of the dccacle would need to be edueatcd in tlie sue- 
, (reding lO-xear peiiod. This illustiation is oversimplified but it (h*ni- 
onstrales one !uetliod to project tlie educational need dimension for a 
specific profession. 

- Other <hmens4ons involve the number of insiitntious that might be 
ihvolved in educating a given class of professionals. The nund^er of ^ 
peisons iea(hing that lield could be co()rdinated whh other data and' 
npproximai icms (ould be made. While many of these data can hii deter- 
mined with sotne pucision. anyone familiar with data concerning 
higher educaiion projections knows that they are often extremely 
imprecise, vague, or nonexistent and arc more imperfect than the 
imperieci dat;i on \vhich tliey rest. The '-hort discussion and lahular 
material that lollcnvs provide some grxjss generali/aiious ^bout the 
Task of pio\ idi!ig proicssiona! jnanpowc- to the numerically largest 
proU'ssions in the work force. ' 
■ A <le( Hft«^ 'r-^ii»d^4-t-H4f -4tt» i^r^»l^ic^i«d--gH>«p -sltow^^-ihat-SS'-per 
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of malr profi ssioiiaN in i\w work Umc in 1970 arc in seven occupa- 
tional groups. 'Ilirve in cUsccmling order of total numbers are: 
enjfinccrs. 1.20(ir00();" "noncollegc teachers, 82:{.O0O: accountants. 
• ri2r>JMM): college (eaduis, .JriU.OUU: lawyers (indudinj; iuilj»es), 2ri(),0U0: 
p!i>si(iaus. 2j(M)UW: and cki^Mueu. lii2.()(U). Couiparcil u> IlOO, the 

UtUuluT of colle^^O and notuolhMr^^ mM]<. rr>;ulu>rw hurr»'>..>J itn tt;. 

cally: (L:u^»iueers more <Uan doubled, and acxounlants, physicians, and 

lawyers increase d 50 to 60 percent. 

Six occupational groups accqimtal for 93 percent of the female pro- 
lessional work force in 1970. These are: noncollege leachers, who 
number almost 2 millicm and comprise more than half of all iemale 
piolessionals: re»»isi(rcd muses, SHMMMt: accouuianis, 1^7,000: college 
- teachers, 1 10.000: social woikers, iriU.OOO; and librarians, 102.000. Non- 
college teachers, comprising 5:5 percent of the female professionals in 
1970, are ihe single largesc piofessional group when both male and 
female workers are included. While the i>ercehtage of registered nurses 
has rc^niained fairly consi;mt for the past 20 years, the percentages of 
social workcis, librarians, and accountants lias fluctuated so that no 
dear rjjt trends may be c xiraiKilaicd from the statistics. It should be 
4iotcd that the Census Bureau classifications, of I9:)U ancri970 liave ~ 
changed somewhat, sincc^ music tc achers are no longer classified with 
musicians but with college and noncollege U'achors. Tims, the nuisician 
category for wc^nien is no longer large enough to include it in the top 
six, while the already large* percentage of teachers \s modestly in- 
creased (See 7 able S). 

v\s noted. Tables 2 and 3 include the new category of college 

. teadieis. Iir-f950 ami t960,-4n^iiv..^if>jy> tmrh^rs did nm coiLriitJijrg.n 

large enough percentage of male professional to be included in the 
top six groups, while in 1970, college teachers are the fourth largest 
male professional grcjup. Of the female professionals, college teachers 
became the sixth hagest group in 19b0 and also moved iip to fourth 
in 1970. The total number oi college teachers has increased from 3.3 
percent of the total percentage of professionals in 1950 to 6.3 percent 
of the total percentage ol prcjfessionals in 1970, with the greatest 
growth durmg the decide of the sixtiiv The grjowth in numbers and 
percentages oi both ncmcdllc^ge and college teachers is related to the' 
growth in sdmol :ige p<ipulation during this period and only modestly 
to the increased public, demand and coucctu for educaticm. lierg (1970, 
p. 11) refers to sc^me of the desiie for increased education as a *'craze," 
often due to a desire for increased s;dary that later does not nece-saril) 
ma i c i i ali^'^ l.hijv-cU>ej»^wt-^dR*'r 'the4tH 4-4liiH>-sttHleiH-^'tvere beitrg^rtiiT'^ 
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laial Ami icaihris wvw io<|iiirccl for these stuilciUs. In 1970 three 
prolVssioual u<iA iipaiioual K»^'^»P"^ ^"1^ ^^ re|Hrscnte(l morc\ Uian 
1 percem o\ xhv imal work ioni : iiDiitollrge reachcrs aciountril 
lor over ;J,jHHriir: rui^inctis. l.j peircMii: iiid nurses. 1.02 im;u:4MU 
(Table 1). 

■ While \ \\\^ fnt t »t>^ Hioniil groups . I In U^I in Tahlv 1 t onstitnte iilmn^t 00 : 

IS not exhaustive of even highly visible prufevsiouaLs. as it omits s»uch 
Ofciipaiions avilcntisuy, vi,»terinary medicine, architecture, and pharm- 
acy. While accountants are inchuled. other professions from the field 
of administration antl 'manaf<[cuunt are more difficult to classify. 
Occupation.s olten' called "emerging professions'' also have been 
omitted from this /lisiing. ~ - 

Despite these and other omissions, it is clear that the nmnber of 
piufessionals in the l-.S. is increasing boib relative to the work force 
and to the popuhnion as a uiu)le. It is not surprising, then, that the 
numbers seeking professional and graduate education are also increas- 
ing. .\nd it is no ui>nder that Mavhew (1970. p. 1) concludes that 
"giaduaie and post-bachelor professional training is and will remain 
■tiic fastest growing segn^ent of American liigher education, expanding 
at an even more rapid rate than junior college enrollment." 

Professional education of some character, it can be assumed, is 
carried on in nearly every 4-year institution in the land, of which there 
\yere 1,673 in 1970 (Wade 1970). This number includes 160 diat the 
Department of Health', Education, and Welfare designates universities 
and 797 liberal arts colleges. The remainder of the 1,673 includes 187 
teachers colleges, f) 1 technological schools. 206 theological and religious 

^sThootsr46^:rhaal'rof an,-^ni -Rl -categoriiffi<l-as~"^hersl *' Th is is 4i 

miscellany of institutions and inchules none of the 2:year initiliitians 

numbering 892. I he V S. has never been known for the accuracy or 
the rationality of its educational statistics, particularly those of 
higher education. But the above numbers are more than suggestive 
of the institutional dimensions of professional educatiow. 

To help clarif> the ambiguity of nmnber and variety of institutions 
(or perhaps to add to it!), the 198 institutions accredited by the 
Natifmal Council for the .\ccreditati6n of Teacher Education 
(\C:.\TF) can be reviewed (Furniss I97H). In this group five have 
'teachers" in their title (compare this to the. 187 teachers colleges noted 
previously). Kight two are designUted state icUegcs anti 53 are titled 
state universities that do not grant a doctorate. It is assumed the re- 
thatrurff •pr)fO'^e*i^ Tinir ri si t i es'-or laTgrfyyrivate 
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liberal aits collcurs. It cam Ik- aildid that '*n!osl uuiwisilifs liavt* 
mIiooIs ol educatiun aiul lunst lilKial nii> n)llt;4f> have p^^)*;^aIU^ in 
* U-aduT cdiuatioii ili.u lucvi (citUuation laiuiuiiKiils" (p. IS)/* 

Siuh ainI)iiL;iU)iiN and perhaps cvrn dull statistic al ivpoiis hnvc ou\\\ 
liiiiiti'd si|i;iiili( aiu (' ro (1i(»m' coiuniud uiili ('dui.(p\iii lor the piotcn- 
sions. \\{, thr\ do irvcal lo tlu- stndciU ol hii;h('i cihuation \\iv 
pcTvasiveiusN of piofcssional cchuaiion among the varict\ of iiisli.ui* 
tlons that cbnstiiiHc i\\Q liij*hcr cdxuaiional sxsUni of i\w uution and, 
ill addition* provide >onic sense of its diincnsions. 

Two more (luantiiativc olxservaiioiis need to be made: the number 
of professional rollei«es involved in educating* for selected professions, 
and whether their hxatlon is iii or outside of an institutional (oin- 
ple\; and the proi>oiiion of all ilegrces granted that are professional 
in eharacter. 

Av nearly as. can be detcrmineiU there were 217 accredited colleges 
of^eni'iiU'erin;^ in All but 17 were part of a university complex. 

For the same year there were 153 accredited schools of business, 50 
schools or loileges of journalisuK 19 schools of library science, 73 
graduate schools of sWriaUnvork. 70 schools of arcaiteiture, and 18 
schools of veterinary metlifine. All tliese sc hools seenjed to be located" " 
in institutions of complex character; in other words, none of the * 
schools were independent. 

The professions maintained independent colleges in 1072 as follows 
(numbers given are the independent professional schools oui of the 
ioi:al number of professional schools acc leditetl): 1 1 of 1 17 law schools,* 
eight of 1 10 in medicine, three of 74 in pharmacy, five of 10 in optom- 
etry, and two of 17 in dentistry (excopt that the two dental schools are 
associated with medical colleges). Figures on theological seminaries 
are a mbiguous. In 1972, tlu- American Association of Theological 

SchooTrarcrctlltecnffi'seinThar ((S-^siTnns-^f-r^torutUy^-aaj^^ 

tutions and fi.S as independent. lJut not all theological seminaries 
submit themselves to accreditation. We "do know that the great ma* 
jority of theological sJiools are either independent or, if they are 
associated with a university, are in large measure highly autonomous. 

The nuitibcr of professional vdiooN that were independent in 
earlier cras'greatlv exceeds the numlier that are now independent. The 
trend is unmistakable that i^iofessionwl schools have by and large be- 

3 The Matistics in this paiaKraph aiul those -in fon<»win^' paiaj^raphs . avc a 
labulalicm <»f insiitutioiis hsted in ^^^llt*'S pp. 3l»99}. 

tThc UT law f^chooU were acru'ditcd h\ the AmcriGni Bar .Assorialioii. One 
hundrctl twe!U\ hmi law schools air acdcditcd h\ the American Association <if 
llaw Scliools. ^ * " * " 
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iiuniiojml ,\\^^t\^ xlinu vj\ ,,| il.f II no iiulnKiuIrUl nA- 



... lal>lf i. Iiaclul<>i\ .111(1 I'iist Pioli ssional Hcj^urs Conferred. 



1957-58 1971-72* 
Number Percentage Number Perce^itase 



Education 


82 ^92 








Business 




In 
1 Zl.O 


I I .UUU 




F.nj»ineerin|,{ 


35.332 


9.7 


51.100 


5.8 


ApilcuTiure 


9.556 


2.6 


12.900 


1.4 


Rrli^iou • 


8.830 


2.4 






Medicine 
Phaittnacv 


• 3J72 


1.9 
l.O 




2.9 


Social Worlu: 






10.100 


\2 


Library Science 






uoo 


0.1 


TOTAL 


204.922 


56.0 


404.400 


46.5 


Xnnt)rofe$uotial Fields 










Social Science and Psvchology 




9.6 


208.000 


23.8 


Science (and Mathematics) 


30.72G 


8.4 


83.500 


9.5 


English and Languages 




5.6 


108.200 


12.4 


Mutic 

TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 


7.625 

93.860" 
3^5.7 Jfi 


2.1 


82.200*** 


8.7 


25.7^ ' 


— ^^.^ 

870.300 


-49.« 


T'narcounted ^nr iti above listinj? 






34.000 


3.9 



•Snnrti : A Fart iinnh titj Hii^hrr Ed\uati<nr. ' hit^iitu Rt'fitni*' FtnnUt issue/ 197^, 
\Vashini:tun. 1). (..: Xmeiuan (.«iun<il on IMiK aticm. l)c<cnilHi IM73. pp. 5-6. 

••journalis'ii. ^Uiuli pnhaps shouUI Ik- inthuicd as a profcssitHial field, was in 
cludec' in EnprJish. 

^ ••♦♦ttr 197T 72: fTiis'Ts aii culaTKra ^cafi|Jt;r\ or frnFYns."*^^^^^^ 
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Ill ihv ;u;uUniii vcai HriT-^iS. r>n luKcni of badujorn and fir>i( 
IHolcNsional cUyivo <;raiiiiil in ilu* I'.S. wviv in |)M)U'Nsii>nal liiliK. 

luuiiliii 4)1 'Iri»urs in pi nIVssioiuil IkUU uMalal junI uiulcr 
•JUr>.OUU IJ\ lM7l 7L\ this nunilH i had iiu M axell to 101,000 (ncarh 
ilonhlin*») but ilic- pvUiiilai;i- i>l Uu lia.il hail iUihncil lo IC.j (sec 
r^ilih 'i). Hum- h^nii s aUii .ni- vdnu uIkiI aiiihii;U(Mi>. JliiA s( t in 
'III if4>UM'iil ilir inu* piopnuiiMi ol p^imimn uiiiviMi; l)ac(.ihnialfs 
or iilM pKilrssiiiiial lll;^l^c^ who will Jkcimiu* pi iWrssiunjIs. but 
ihiN In ihic iiirtinb to ihr la)|i;f upifsiniation ot ih\i;iirs lakt'U 
i>\ tiMihi'is. Tr.uhris ]ua\ hr (rililitil ami ^lai.hiatril lloul a 
tiaihu* pirpaiauin piivL;i.uii ciihi i in a |)iivat<* oi^ public^ tt>llege or 
univfisiiN. ant 1 irciiM- nonprofessional bau ahiiitiaK* (U.A. or B.S,) 
as (oturasiiil wilh a pratrNVTrn)rri- i al.iiiiiutv (ll.Kcl). AnothiV '^tatis- 
lital auibiuuiiv is lausfil l)\ ihc iiuirasiiif; nuihbi r who cain nia^trr of 
ails .111(1 iltutu) III p1iiUis(yph\ ilii;iris who anticipate brtoutiii<» and 
do bcioini- piuU'ssioiials. h)i t\aiiipl(\ in clinical psVcholoj*y or in, 
chi'iiuMiy. ^ ^ ^ 

What is not -M l fulls ii*a.liA'cl. and -tri-fMi«4\ mn doc unuMUctl. is the 
tAu in to wliti h i;i.idnalf i ilmaiion is proU'ssional rdiication (NSSK 
VrailuMik. HMiii. Chapter 1\). A.liirihir itfin of iuuirvi is ihc extent 
lo whiih disciplines are betoiiiiiiL; "piole-sitmali/etl." In ilieir book 
on the Anu iiian picdi s-ori;Ue. jeiuks and Riesiiiau (10«iS) have writ- 
ten ot the il(t;iri* u» wliith the disiipliiiai ian wiili ailvaiiceil education 
operaiiN in piulessional teinis. e\en though be is a sdiolar and 
teacher, lietweeii \W\ and a subMantial proporfion cit tli.ose who 
held doc loraleN did not teach: in inatheniatics and the plivsical sciences 
7. J peiceiii woiked joi the htleral i^tnernnient. Ili peiecnt for bnsi- 
ness amUiiuliistiv. ami 7.:*» penent in other aieas; in ps\cliolo}»v S.7 
peiunt wimIvkI tui ihe leileial }»o\ eriiiiient . G.^-peneni for business 
and indiistiv. ami pen nil in oilu^r areas (National Keseaifli 

Conniil PJ71. p. s7i. riu Caiiuuie Cunuiiission {197:5a. pp. lhi-117) 
lepoMs that iiadiiioiialh HI peicent of llicKe wlioeaiii doctorates do 
not i iui i colh ^^e or tiiiiveisitv posiiioiis. 
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Accreditation in Professional Education 



Accred itation has occupied the time of educators since before the 

tiHH <^ !! t e e t n t T ii v. fiist e fl O f T^ \me timttva t e^l " hf Tl a^ need to si dbu 

' > li/e the relationship between secondary and higher education foi 
purpose.s of admission and quality assurance. This lecf to regional 
accrediting associations of which there are six. The growth of special- 
ized accrediting associations, i.e.. associations which accredit profes- 
sional programs, s(hf)oIs. or coihges. is of more recent origin. The 
National Cronuuissiuii on Accrediting is an organization that "reg* 
isters" or 'sanctions these professioual accrediting associations. As 
* of December VJIX :W such proli^sional associations had been recog- 
nized. Their purpose is identical to that of the regional associations: 
to u»rtifv a rofk^^e or unwrrsity or a In'o^rutn of study as having met 
u naiu prcdrii imined qualifinuionj^orjtandm d ^elden 1<J60» p, 6).'» 
^ Three observations applicable to both regional and professional ac- 

crediting associations can be .made; First, despite its history of nearly 
^ . a century and its pervasiveness, accreditation is not generally under- 
. • stood by the rank and file 6f educators; and even amotitj those who do 
understand it, it does not have complete or full support Perennially 
at, issue is the question of institutional autonomy. 

Second, despite tJie contioversy that has seemed epdemic^ to occredi- 
tation. it has become pervasive in American higher education for total 
institutions and for professional schools. It is a powerful force guiding 
institutional development and the development of programs for edu- 
J eating professionals. While the nation is now blanketed by regional 

arccediting associations, and further need in this sector is not foreseen, 
it is inevitable that as occupations achieve professional character or as 
. new professions are created, the need for new professional accrediting 
associations will occur. 

Third, if the professional accrediting bodies did not exist, society 
would require some other mechanism to perform the function, 
thereby assuring society of quality that is consistent across institutions 
in the higher edinjation segPient-of American education. The virtue 
of present agencies is that they aiv voluntarv assonations of peers. 

SThis volume, although published in I960, still presents a fill; discussion of 
^^ ^ I'^^'l l'^^'j^^^ Ciiapter VI deals sptcilicallv with accrediiati'm „f prol .ssidiial cdu- 
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They pcimii professionals to partit iputein the deierminaiion of stand- 
ards and to poUce these stanilartls themselves, and also permit 
institutional control of pccv associations, so that members of each 
professional accrediting association select the new members. 

The most likelv substitute for voluntary associations for actredita- , ^ 

fion wiiiilfl KtH^tu In hfj tUr ^fivt-rinnynr Tht* v.irioUs sf.i tCv by WOrkiUff * 

through their board^riif alucation and professional support structures. 
assCi^ the quality of institutions iand programs. This dcvcl€)pment 
has reached its highest form under the New York State Board of 
Regents and tlie asscuiated Department of Education. Its power 
and ihfhience in determining (|uality in professional programs is 
' much more pervasive than is generally understood. This power* 
and influence operates tfn-ough both program approval and con- 
trol of licensure and certification. Selden (1960, p. 102) comments 
that "there are over GOO institutions outside the State of N?w York 
that have curricuhinv> registered with the Boaid of Regents." It can 
be inferred tliat these 600 institutions are conce rned with^ ultimate 
professional licensure or certification o^ their ^fatmates in the regis- 
tered curricula. 

Perhaps the best way to gain insight and understanding \>f the 
historical antecedents, currenir 'Issues and concerns, and alternative 
modes of action for accrc*ditat of professional programs is to review 
• tlie work of the Commission lor the Study of Accreditation of Selected 
Health Education Programs. 

' ,Thi; study conim^ission was sjionsorcd'by the Council on Medical 
Education, tiie American Medical .Vssociatibn. the Association of 
Schrmls of Allied Health Professions, and the National Commission on 
Accrediting, and was funded by the Commonwealth Fund. The study* ^ * 
director Avas William K. Selden. who ser\?d as Executivp Secretary of 
the; National Commission on Accrediting from 19.55 to 1963, and as 
r5ccTutive Director from 1903 to 1965 (National Commission on Ac- » 

^ tVediting 19fi3V The Staff W^orking Papers dealt with such topics as 
strut^ure. firtandng* research and expansion of accreditation, as well 
as (hlrmmas of accreditation, the relatiomhip of accreditation to 
<(.rtificati(>n uul liiensi»re, and legal aspects of accrediration. The final 
rt^ytf I of jfu- Cloinmission sets lorth the issues covered in the study, 
basff'pojjitiis for accreditation, and conclusions ami rcconnrsendations. 
In a final observation, the conuni^sion cominjKits: 

The rfVUoTnif. pfililical. ^wnial. atul irchnnlnpiraJ ' |Mc«i?iiires tluil are 
^„ -J*Iilii?K ui l jsp r us nf ««ji*tj^art' ^Im> mjiimnj^ thai thi- siiiu- 

I u I c and i^n: r a t i( > n s < ) I am i tl n at i< »t i he i ?\ i sc*i I . f • ijj i il /a n f • » rrtTc net cT Tot 
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change the AniriHaii Mrdhal Ass<K:huu»ii iniiiaicil ihiji $iudy of \rcrcdita- 
lion of St'ltcud llcahh KducalKnial Pn»Kfanis. aiul vviih the AucHiation 
of Scliijols of Allkd Healtli ProfessicVis and ^the NatiSiial CoiiinusjaiMi on 
Atucdiiitig. h'd% ui sinmsoml SASIIEl*. ^ v * 

ill this report 4\\v SASHEP S^uU Commission has pusriitcd sine ific 
UTotiyncMulJliuiK.fdi ihc crtat!(»n ol a'^licvi oTKaui/atiou ui 4k* icsiwuisitdr 
h»r the actieditaiioii of the selectctFheaUh tdurrftioiial pif^giam* tl'iat>rc 
t he Plir»ar\ Inrtis iif ihr xri»t\ Thr nrrttuin iif th\^ twi.- /.>^.,,;^ ,^1'^,^ 
Hould be a* i»>tistriuti\c resjHmse nv'Mho prcssiius faiinj; acctcditatit ■ 1. 
Ho)%cver. the rreatj«»i of such an orgaiu/atiiin uouhl m>t alone be a li- 
quate for the needs of the times. ^ ' 

Of even more unf>ortance is the need for rvro^nitwii and acceptanrf 
nf the concepts amtaihed in this rrport on the pau uf «// a^ruriri and 
mf^anizatums directh conretn^d [italics aiUled] with tlie accre<litation of 

«-Ic4ted htalih edniational fiihls. To attain this objective the Com 

niiviion. l)elie\r^ ihai ihr throe co.^ponsijrs u{ SASIlEP musi inuiudiateU 
initiate; steps towatil joint consideiation and itnplcmrntcition of the loii 
ici»ts pie!<-ntc\i in ihi.<^ tepori (Commission on ilie Studv of Ati leditartoii 
• Final Report 1972. p. 18). 

• . ' V ^ 

This detailed and construrttve report offers a proRiam that should 
inariitain ^'pK tlt terinined (lualificatioiis or standards" Jor the sei»cral 
luahh ivlatfd prolt ssioiial cihuatioii projrrains. siiidy (uiumissioii 
sclcrrtd h.alth ((huation programs tor tlic huus of its activity.) Thr 
final report snucs'that in M»7n physiiiuiis acroimtal for onl^^ 8 pcrc'Viit 
ol tfie total active heahh maiipown in the U.S.. but tne number of 
persons in the allied medical sector j»rc\v from i 10.000 to 535.000 be- 
tween I0j0-n>70. an im tease cd 280 pereetu. I h^ i^^inal obser\ation pf " 
this stiitly ran he interpreted as saying: "Let's stop aigiiing :ind accept 
tliis study ant3 without further controversy accredit the ptograms in 
allied health fields/' 

There is e\ery reason to believe that in the next two dbcades new 
areas VSf professional service will emerge, as have the allied heahh 

. fields. In sonic instances thesti will l^e clusieic<l around an established 
piofcssiott. In others, significant ne^ ociupatioiis or substantial tnodi- 
lications of existing ones will (Ktur. .\ field seemingly reach to exploilc 
wirii--related hxxi di.stinctivc occupatious is public administration. 
It should soon be apparent (perhaps in 10 to 20 yeais) ih^n publi( 
administration, because it involves a variety of skilb. c^h iecltnicall> 
uY administratively jfUstinct. can prodtue a pi ofessiotval cluster or 
tlusitts. Some. of the areas of servici that might be involved ate: 
(I) ailutinis^tralive ancKiec hnical sei vices relateil to social pathologies, 
sue It as crime. JJiisous. dtug abuse, police administration; (2) atl- 
minisira^ive and - tc. Imical s(M vi<es telaietl to planning. Mti h as lor 
urban, rural, regional set tors of the nation, for underdeveloped na- 

-tiotn , and h yr-^prriaf^ :tr r as rrf- ptitil h ^ri n cc ' mr h " ^y Trnm^nmrrOTr: — J — 
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(8) administrative and te^ Jiiiicjil services related to regulatory agencies, 
such communication, traiisportation. utilities, financial ebtablisli* 

. meats, environment: and j^) administrative and technical services 
related to ruhural development. ?>uch as. museums, artistic companies, 
entertainment tenters, puttlic broadcasting, and so on. 

Other forces ai work Ipad lo reformulations of areas of sei-vice that 
have become dated into/tiot exactly new but often drastically modified 

areas of ser%*ice. The c^se-of home economics is -pertinent. This sek vice 

field grew* out of the .^:md grant university concept and has as its ob- 
jective the improvement ot home and family life in Amenoi. The first 
courses in domestic/ economy (home economics) were established at 
Iowa State College/n 1873. In 1913 home ecmiomics became a Division 
of Iowa State and in lll'S became a College when Iowa State became 
a^ Univer<^ity. The stereotype is that home economics is cooking and 
vcnving. These iictivities were im|)onant aspects of home economics 
when food pryj^aration was largely a hc^me activity and much of chil- 
dren's and wcimea s wearing apparel was designed and constructed in 
the home. These activities arc now largely u)nuTiercial. The home- 
maker is, fiowever. concerned with family nutrition, the care and 
feeding ot^'^the family, its economic base 2i!nd the management of in« 
come, anil the social familial milieu in which children grow and learn. 
The home economist tmw finds major areas of professional service in 
government and in the business and industrial world — in food prepa- 
, . . ratioty in consumer protection agencies, in clothing and home decora* 
tior Aianufacturing and sales,, in financial institutions like insurance 
companies, and in schools. Developments have proceeded to the point 
whiere the names of colleges of home economics arc changing (A'al- 
-laAce IS74): at Pennsylvania State University the College of Home 
Econcr2*tics has become the College of Human Development, at Cpmell 
the College oi Human Ecology, and at West Virginia the College of 
/ Hu^aan Re-ources and Edjiication. 

/ ■ ■ , 

/ 

7 
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Social Responsibility and Professionalization . 

■ . ... ^ ^ ' ■ 

Although professionals in Aircrica could profit by a much enhanced 
awareness of their rcstK>n>ibilities in a soiial-civic sense, it is not yet 

spoken of in the Jiterature about the education of professionals. It is 

nonetheless a topic of hijih priority anions iliose persons who art 
concerned with such matters, according to national journal und the. 
newsmedia.^ 

No profession seems immune from the criticism of being obtuse in 
letting its professional concerns be nai rowly limited and in disregard- 
ing the ''higher national good/' Nor does any social issue that concerns 
significant proportions of the people fail to be identilicd ^yitll such 
{irofessional obtuscjness. Here arc some typical charges that are made: 

• L..gineers fail to see environmental consequences of their highway 
building. They design automobiles that transcend in power and use 
of energy any sensible human need. 

.# Physicians, despite their spectacular success in developing curative, 
preventive, or restorative aspects of medicine, seem oblivious both to 
the costs of their services and to the fact that they are not available 
to large segments of the population. 

• Lawyers neglect the poor and they clutter the courts because of a 
contingency fee system. ^ 

• Educators aie indifferent to the education of minorities and the 
underprivileged. 

• Business and industry respond only to one motivation, increase ~ 
of profits. They are indifferent to their acts that^ pollute the air and 
waters, despoil the land, and waste our resources. 

• Our legislators, members of the executive branches of government, 
even judges, are indifferent to the general welfare. They are often 
venal or without integrity, they knowingly violate human rights, and 
thty are perpetrators of graft and corruption. 

6 Sec. for example. "Watergate as Ethics Lessen: Jeb Mapruder and Professor 
Coffin/' The IVashiugton Post, Sundav. September^ 2S. I97S. p. CV, •'DtKriors Dis- 
cuss Frhics: Jusrite. Utilitv and Emoriuii." Thr llashinf^tori' Pou. Sunda\. .Sep- 
tcmDer 9. 1973. p. c:\: "FJurgcr Ar«uiiiK I egal Reforms That Few Seem to Wanr." 

Tht 'XeiA^ Tork Thnes. 'Sunday, DccemhrV SO: 197^: p7"2f: 'TnteRntTniT FoUtfcsf" 

Financing: Flection Campaigns. A<i(Minral)ilir\ of the C:iti.»en.'* Hefyort Frottt Wash- 
utf*tou. Common C:ause, Ilecetiiher I978 januarv 1974, Volume 1. Numlicr 2. 
"General Electric Meeting t;«es Queries on .Social Obligations/* The Xexu York 
Times, Fridav. March 15. 1971. p. 45. 
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Tlicsc, charges aiv uiisavyi^ ami in many' ix^spccis biased. In the . 
end. all arc sxnipiniaiic ajinuuuan lialiUilicb and limiiatious, Yei the 
hmaion of civiH/utiourancl of education as its Itanchnaidcn, is to 
construct icsiraiius on ccnritption or venality, to uuiintain controls 
that thwart the violilition of lunnan rights in lenns uf seU-iniercsi. to 
educate to the ciuls ol iuli<»Iiteniuent anil nunalily. and (o ivratr a 
InoUssionnl dass that o.nuitvs from nltrnism ratlin than from self- 

intrrest. The echicators ot pr - c^fem ^ ionaK a re au a rc of a ncucr iJial-^ — 

leuj»e» to ediuale an even more enlightened. scHially sensitive, and 
deeply concerned Ixuly of professional workers. If the concern is 
not yet a pan of the literature, it is nonetheless real. What is to be 
done? Cpuidelines are not yet fornudated. But Vhis itehi will, without 
doubt, be a topic of high priorii\ and continuous concern to pro- 
fc^ssional bodies and those who educate professionals. 

Leslie and Morrison (1974) state that the process of education for 
professions is directly lelaied to the major domestic social problems of 
the day. They discuss a variety of aspects of professional education that 
should be examined whenever educators consider moving construc- 
tively to enhance tlle'social sensitivity of professional workers. They 
note the relation of supply of professional workers to^demand for 
. their services and they point to the commonly held view that medical 
services can only be extcmled as the number of persons being trained 
for the health professions is increased. In other instances they believe 
that the selection or admission procedures of profeNsional schools 
shoidd be more closely related to the tyl^'s of l)rrsons who are moti- 
vated and socialized to particular kinds of service: for example. 

teachers to work in inner-city_srhools,_A quick and often trite response - 

to the challenge we are discussing is to add courses to the curriculum. 
These courses are generally philosophic or humanistic studies that 
arc naively believed to foster humane attitudes. A few medical schools 
have established a humanities department to complement the basic 
science departments. The Milton S. Hershey Medical Center of The 
Pennsylvania State University has done this with support from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. This school has also estab- 

>* lishcd a Department of Family Medicine. 

' Leslie and Morrison arc concernet' with service modes and delivery 
systems that professions conform to. and how these might be modified 

as- prof e^analb arc ediicaied t<> other than traditional mocjes^and sys^ 

terns. The medical model is that of "one-to-one/* the physician and 
his patient. This is the model followed by the social case-worker. It is 
proposed that preventive medicine, where a patient is never seen (as 
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when a health otlitri entoras s:iuitation in public eating places), or 
communii) development (where the social worker serves public of- 
ficials in organizing controls that diminish socia! patFiologies) be 
given more attention by healtli professionals, social welfare profcs- 
4»ions, ami their educators. . 

It Is i)roi>osed here that stHc^Vskftfopr^ of H^^^ socialization ol the 
profixsional will provide a sounder base for professional education 
rcfonn ih > u> a d htn speculations or trial ami error activities. 
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HumaR Resources for Professional Services: 
Some Predictions 



The growth of higher education from 1050 until now has been 
nothing less than spectacular. In the dcracle o f t he sixties e nroU ments 
• doubled, budgets increased three to five told, ami research funds by 
.categories were lor the first ti«ie available to nearly all who could 
clahn competency to use them. Graduates at any level and in any 
field were highly employable and many fields of employment were 
never over saturated. Those times arc obviously now over. The first 
half of the severitie fiiuls us somewhat reluctanjlx accepting this 
lac; yet the reality higher education will experience- over die next"^ 
♦ I quarter centurv in at best unrlcnir (Leslie and Miller 1974). However, 
Vc can speculate, since to speculate about the future seems belter 
than t6 drift into or through it. Some iHunvclS' \tf\ble insights ftan 
be gained Irohr luanpoucr studies, studies of supply and demand, 
studies of employment, and past trends. 

Despite the simplicity of the id'.a that supply and demand studies 
of professional manpower needs should lead directly to program plan- 
ning, statewide control of program authorizations, resource allocation, 
and numbers to be admitted, this is not the case. Folger and his as- 
sociates (107Q, p. xviii) comment that ihe supply and demand concept 
"masks the variety of determinants of job allocation and discounts the 
flexibility of educated persons.** Tho^e only modestly experienced in 

" what may someday be seen as a classic failure of manpower pro- 

jections: the tnvreni supply and demand situation in engineering. 
The massive unemployment of enghieers due to the phasing out of 
space exploration occurn<l betause <rili(al varialiles associated with 
the employment of engineers were not anticipated (Calvert, Pitts, 
and Horion 1972. p. 14: Dubin, ed.. 1071. pp. 14*15). 

The 'ouiplexity of nkanpowei studies, the subtlety of their implica- 
tions/ the impcrlect state of the ju^i for such studies, and the in- 
sights and stimulation that they ran provide for educational planners 
are readilv i)er(eive(l as one studies the 1970 staff report of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Echuation (Folger, Astin, 

aiid^Bayer VMi)). The Staff Report of the Conunission is so long, so 

ctmiprehensive, antl so (leta i Fed tiiiiTT^sununar^ Vannot ttci justice to~ 
it. A few of Hie most salient items will be briefly discussed and a 
' btjef t of conclusions will be presented. 

S9 



The Commission jKiiiits out ilmt iho U.S. prepares a higher propor- 
' tion of its youth iluougli collegiate, advauced professional, and grad- 
uate education than any other nation. Yet the demand for these 
talented and trained persons in general exceeds the supply. Further- 
more, our economy and bOciet> Iiave **become larger, more complex, 
more urhani/ed. more tec!inoK>gically oriented, and more concerned 
about equality of opportunity** witli the passing years (p. 1). As a 

- ic >i uh, - more young p e opl e have nought more educa t ion, since it is 

generally recognized that education is "a necessity for dealing witli 
the problems of growth and change in our economy and society** (p. I). 

The Conunission then poses ihe question, "Has the expansion and 
change of our educaiional syj^tem at tlie collegiate, graduate, and pro- 
. fessional levels kept pace with the changes in our society, and with 
the requirements of our economy for spvcialized graduates [italics 
added]? This question is'extrcmely complex, and the remainder of this 
book^(175 pages) will examine the answers that can be given -to the 
many facets of this question * (p. 2). Tlie Conunission takes the posi- 
tion that nnuh relevant work has been done in the years since Vvorld 
War II to answer this question: "The studies and statistical infor- ^ 
mation that were gathered helped policy makers understand the 
complexities of the issues involved, hut they left more policy questions 
unanswered than were resolved'* (p. 2). 

In a section of 75 pages the Conunission comnjents on manpower 
supply and demantl in seven professional fields: law, medicine, engi- ^ * 
neering, cleniemary and secondary school teaching, the social welfare 
occupaiiom, nursing, and ihc i>erformip.g arts. These seven fields 

employ about half oi-aU^pmfc^»iioaak-^di about- Hvvo-ihird\ of-all — 

college graduates going into these fields. It was noted earlier that 
an extremely huge percentage of pioftfssional workerii. are i^a<hers_ 
or nurses, so the reason for selecting these seven fields should be ~ 
clear. Tlie Commission summariires: . 

Of these seven fields, onlv. in clemenearv and sccondarv scliool coaching 
and tlu* ai ts df>os the output of colleges and mii\eisities appear to * he 
- adequate to the projected demand U*r j^raduatefi. In the arts fields, there 
is no cNideiue that a shortage oi ^radnales has c\er evisied: in teathiug. 
loHK consideied a shortage occupation, the faxoiahic snpph ilemand 
h.ilancc now (h\rh»pinj{ will he (UmiIv e\ident iti three oi four \eais. 
I-aw pimides a sprri.il cast-: since l;<w ji!a(hiat(s can peiiorin a wide 
\ariet\ ot jof>s. no ^(mkI nu-asnr'^s o\ demand exist. Ihe snppK in this 

-. --tudd Jul4iv-Ui-oxtaU-. tUt* <kuuud. li Uu u- iv. ;+-UiKe4 .^o^iph. tUa vdll 

prnhid)|v all (uid enipIo\nuiit: if feuei lawveis aie piodn<rd. tin- jolis 
the% now pnlnnii will he <h»ne ni othei wavs. 

The aiialvsis of each i>iotessi(m in<h<ates ;he importance of lfe\ihilii\ 
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ill adjustiii];: tuau|x>wer sup|»I\ to demand. Everv field lias e\|icrienced • 
pcruHls ol vapid lium'th ur slnui;t;»es of giaduates. atid earli lias ust»d 
some substitute means «> Ihat iiecessarx serxitcs aie pvovided. These 
^ adjustmeiUs uili roiitimie Co Ik: iie(ess,»vv in the flUuu-. I>e< nisi- ot oui 
limited abiliix to project either the trend ol dematid or (1. nations in 
• that tvend {p. 1.12). 

Finally, the Commission calls our attention to the problems of the 

e ducat i onal a t ul vcKationul ik^ ' t lopuicm ol women anct of pet^tms -t«- 

tlie lower socioeconomic groups. In recent years, after a histor>' of 
inattemion. tliesc two neglected areas for development and talent 
titilization have attained reiogniiion and merit the educator's concern. 
(.See also Wright 1!>72.) The resolution ot the problem is exceedingly 
complex, a major part of which is attitudinal. Many persons (males 
and the middle-class) simply fail to perceive it as an issue. This at- 
> fitude. in terms of social forces now at work', should not prevail long.' 
Bur the absolute iljojj^uvasive neglect to provide education of any 
cpiulity and substance to blacks, native Americans, and Spanish speak- 
. ing persons from tjhe beginning of the nation s history will not be 
remedied iti a few year'*. We nnist also recall that a higher proportion 
of xvomen in the total work force ;ire employed in prof':ssional fields 
than meiK but two fields, nursing ami teaching. Account for this 
(see also Carnegie Commission, IDTSb). Large percentage$'*oryoung 
women must be educated for other professions, Professions that are 
male dominated, such as medicine, engineering, and top level manage- 
ment, should brmg women into their programs of professional educa* 
tion witliDUt further delay. 

A few generalizations can be drawn from Uie completed studies 
of human resources for professional service: 

1. Such studies are important Nind should proceed with alacrity. 
However, the art and science of such studies is circumscribed, particu- 
larly in terms of the complexity that such studies reveal. The re-Mlts 
of such studies thus far do not form a firm base on which to plan and 
develop professional programs. Vet such studies do provide guidelines 
and cannot be ignored in planning profes'tional education. 

2. New professioiial fields will emerge over time. .Some will be spin- 
offs of cstablislicd professions, others will be transformations of pro- 
fessions that are moving to obsolescence, and still others will be re- 
sponsive to needs and want^ in an affluent society and in a world 

^y|i}^^ij.^.jjpj^^y ATjtiwing knowledge basc.- 

3. The various professions are moving and will continue to move 
to secure a broader support for their sen ices by developing sub- or 
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pa I a professional firltis iliai will achieve profossionnlisni in their own 
right. . ^ . 

4. The service sector of the work force now e^cccds the production 
sector and uuiy tictupy thret*^fom tlis or more of the nation's workers 
hy the end of ihe teniury. This j»rt)Wifi will be discerne(! in llie service 
professions, 

5. By the end of t lie century the nation will have Airely made it 
p(a2^siblc for women and the lower s(k toeionoiuic gronps to lake a 
.more ^iij^inilicani place in the professional work force. 

" 6, The indications that we may anticipate a zero population growth 
by the ceiuury\ end or shortly therealter, and the evidence that the 
growth of enrollments in collegiate, advanced professional, and grad- 
uate institutions are now slowing and may soon level off are as yet 
only generally perceived. Thejurpplications of these trends, particularly 
as I hey interrelate with other varial)lcs, such as economic growth or - 
no growth, diminution of natural resources, and increasing propor- 
tions (»f the popidaiipn aniong.ihe elderly, are not yet projected. Their 
iiuplitations may negaie niany geuerali/atious now made with as- 
:iurance. 
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Conclusions and Implications 



On the basis of issues* concerns, practices, and trends suggested 
or developed iu this paper, the comparative study of cducatioti tor the 
r<rfeN*ykrtiii is an id e a whos e ti me has con ^ The (Munc ^ie Cop i niis s i o n 
sponsored at least ^'ive studies dealing with professional education. 
One technical report dealt with Trends and Projections of Phvsiciam 
in the I'nited States I'Mu'2002 (Blumberg 1971b), while three of the 
items in the Commission s reprint scries relate to professional educa- 
tion. 

As the data on the work force in ,^erica arc reviewed ai>d as supply 
ami tleuKiiid studies aie evaluateil, one must conclude that the niimber 
of professionals in the work force will increase* and tliat the proportion 
of tite work force tliat is professional will also increase, despite the 
lessening population growth and lower postsecondary enrollments. 
Even as a steady state of population and college enrollments is 
rcaciied» an increasing demand for professional workers is projected. 

In the years alieud, the professional work force will undergo 
significant cliange in its composition and in the alignnrents of the 
professions to eadi other. Ncnv professions will undoubtedly emerge 
and wiir become a vital force in oiir society. Old professions vAM ex* 
perience spin-offs that will seek recognition as new professions, fecial- 
izaiion will increase and the honitogeneity of interest and service of the 
various professions* will be reduced. The /'service professions** will grow 
in numbers at a greater rate than will professions oriented to produc- 
tion. Finally, subprofessional or paraprofessibnal areas of work will 
markedly increase and become part of the support systems for more 
establislied professions. Tiiey, however, will become more and more 
professional themselves and over time will increase their own auton- 
omy in the work force 

These observations have a variety of significant implications for 
colleges and universities that educate professionals. New professional 
schools will emcr}»e and programs for allied professional or paraprofes- 
sional workers will be developed. These will be located in colleges 
and universities, which, in turn, should he hospitable to such develop- 
-mems,-^UwH4g4^ facuUics wiJl insist -that each new field have a ^ub- 
stanti\e knowledge base and that study for the field have a strung 
intellectual (omponent. The new areas, if they are to find a home in 
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tlic college ami univeisity, have to he more than skills occupations; 
tliey must meet the test of profes^unalism. Thus, the proportion of 
collef»t* and university resourcts devoted to professional education will 
Increase While the proportion devoted to general and disciplinary 
education will decrease. \ 

\s new professional service modes and delivery systems emerge, they 
will significantly modif> the character of professional ecUication. The 
Use of allied professions and paralfiVofesbionlrtV^wTn^ pairt^df *thls~ 
change and will influence the nature of education. Shifts in patterns 
of "paying for" professional service — perhaps from payment by recipi- 
ents to payment through insurance systems or frorn taxes — ^uill un- 
doubtedly occiu. Such shifts may change supply-demand ratios^ and 
the demaiul for professional services will increase and likewise increase 
the number that must be educated. Abandonment of a fee system 
could change the attractiveness of certain professions for some students 
and cause changes in admissions practices or criteria. 

It goes without saying that new programs will require faculties hot 
yet in existence, and a select few of the universities of the nation will 
organize programs to educate new professionals as teachers and educa- 
tors. vSuch programs to educate teachers for the health related profes- 
sions arc now beginnihg. 

It is likely that educational planning relevant to the growth ol 
extant professional schools, the establishment of new ones, and the 
founding of schools for new or emerging professions will accelerate. 
This planning should take place on institutional, state, regional, and 
national levels. Consprtia similar to tlie Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board and the Western Interstate Cdmmission for Higher 
Education will prolifaate anti expand their programs, and the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States Will undotrbtedly glow in significance. 
Furthermore, such bodies as UNESCO arc and will continue to be 
involved. Finally, all of the usual elements of planning, such as 
need, manpower, resource allocation, geographical proximity, and 
faculty availability, will stimulate continued study and research. 

.\ccreditation and other modes of evaluation, including licensure 
and certification* should become increasingly institutionalized. The 
conflict inlurent between these agencies and the colleges and uni- 
versities who are jealous of their autonomy will have to be resolved. 

We may-tciuativelv.coircUulc that study, analysis, and research of 
professional education will greatly increase. These studies will relate to 
single professions, such as law: to cluster of profession^such .as the 
health field: and to the field as a whole, namely comparative or 
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generic studies. So( toloj^ical siutlics are forming a significDnt body of 
literature about the priffcssious and education lor them,^ Presently, 
each, of the prolessious is more frequently lookinj; outside its own 
arena lor insij;hiv and understantling. Iii this rrj^ard the Carnegie 
Counnission studits h;ive hern and will (ontituie lo Ik* a stiniuhis to 
further research and analysis, and monographs on this subject should 
become more h equent. 
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